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South Africa’s 
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~ Wartime Price Controls— 


By Rosert J. Barr and Mary 
Neiwwan, British Empire Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce 


EPENDENCE of the Union of 

South Africa upon imports-——espe- 
cially textiles, metals, and manufac- 
tures—makes stabilization of the price 
level difficult to accomplish in that 
country. Since the priees of many types 
of commodities are determined outside 


INDEX, OCT. 1939 = 100 


South Africa’s sphere of economic in- 
fluence, it is impossible to control their 
basic costs to South Africa. The 
shortage and high cost of shipping make 
these imported commodities scarce and 
expensive in South Africa even though 
they might be plentiful in producing 
countries. 

In addition there are, of course, those 
other conditions common to the whole 
world at present—the scarcity of labor 
and facilities for the production of 
civilian goods, and the generally in- 
creased demand arising from larger 
incomes. 


CHART I 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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| Show Slight Influence on Rising Price Trends 


Because of these conditions the South 
African effort to control prices has been 
devoted largely to the one factor in 
price which could be brought under con- 
trol—profits. Maximum or ceiling prices 
have been set for a limited range of food- 
stuffs and household commodities, al- 
though as time passed more and more 
goods were covered by maximum price 
orders. For the rest, gross profits of 
manufacturers and traders have been 
limited to a figure approximating the 
pre-war average, and this has been 
accomplished by fixing margins or 
mark-ups. 

The development of control falls nat- 
urally into two periods. The first ex- 
tends from September 1939 when control 
was initiated to October 1941 when the 
control administration was reorganized. 
The second extends from October 1941 to 
the beginning of 1943. 


Supplies-Control Board 


A National Supplies-Control Board has 
been established by the Minister of Com- 
merce and Industries in April 1939 to sur- 
vey the country’s resources and to list 
keymen in industry. Upon the outbreak 
of war the Board was established under a 
Defense Regulation of September 14, 1939 
(Proclamation 201), and its authority 
was considerably enlarged. Its member- 
ship was to be composed of five Govern- 
ment department heads and other per- 
sons whom the Minister of Commerce 
and Industries might appoint. 

The Board’s authority in the field of 
price control was set out in Regulations 
3 and 5. The first authorized the Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Industries, on rec- 
ommendation of the Board, to fix maxi- 
mum prices; the second prohibited the 
sale of any goods at a price which would 
yield a rate of profit (or “mark-up”) 
greater than that at which such goods 
were customarily sold during the month 
of August 1939. Exempted from this last 
regulation were goods the prices of which 
were fixed under Regulation 3, and goods 
produced in the Union from material 
produced in the Union. In addition the 
Board was given authority in the fields 
of supply, censorship, and related mat- 


ters. 
The Early Orders 


The Board’s first maximum price order 
under Regulation 3 was issued October 7, 
1939, freezing the maximum retail prices 
of 28 foodstuffs and household commodi- 
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CHART II 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 
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_ ties at the prices at which they were sold 
on that date. This order was revised 
December 1, 1939, when prices on these 
commodities were fixed in detail for 
brands and areas. Revisions in these or- 
ders were made periodically, the net ef- 
fects of which were (1) to make provision 
for the addition of transportation costs 
from producing or importing to consum- 
ing centers; (2) to expand the detailed 
application of the orders to various 
grades, brands, and packages; and (3) to 
raise the maximum prices. 

The increases included in the general 
revisions made up to April 16, 1941, 
amounted usually to between 5 and 10 
percent and were effected by raising the 
price per unit by one-half penny or 1 
penny (occasionally by quoting the same 
price for reduced unit sizes). Subse- 
quently, up to the period August to Octo- 
ber 1941 when as a result of continued 
rising prices the Price Controller was 
appointed and the Board was reorgan- 
ized, prices of individual commodities 
were raised by separate orders in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Commodities included in these orders 
were bacon, crackers, candles, cigarettes, 
coal, coffee, cooking fats and oil, fish, 
matches, condensed milk, oatmeal, pol- 
ishes, rice, soap, sugar, tea, and jam. 


Price Movements 


During the remainder of 1939 and 1940 
prices rose moderately, as will be ob- 
served in Charts I and II. Wholesale 
prices rose more rapidly and further than 
retail prices. In fact retail prices rose 
hardly at all in 1939, moderately in the 
first half of 1940, and remained practi- 
cally stationary from May to December 
1940 at from 3 to 5 percent above the level 
of October 1939. On the other hand, 
wholesale prices rose rapidly during the 
entire period. This was the result of the 
imported-goods component of the index, 
which rose 10 percent by January 1940 
and another 12 percentage points during 
1940. Wholesale prices of South African 
goods did not participate in this rapid 
rise but rather followed the course of re- 
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tail prices, rising only 6 percent by the 
end of 1940. 

During the period January to October 
1941 the relationship between retail and 
wholesale prices remained as before, but 
some acceleration of the rise is to be 
noted. Retail prices rose a further 5 to 
10 percentage points in this period, witha 
tendency for food prices especially to rise 
more rapidly than other retail prices. 
Wholesale prices of South African goods 
rose about 8 percentage points, some- 
what more rapidly than during the pre- 
ceding period, as was true also of whole- 
sale prices of imported goods, which in 
this period rose some 20 percentage 
points. Both wholesale price indexes 
displayed a tendency to rise somewhat 
more rapidly in the latter part of this 
1941 period than in the earlier part. 


Monetary Circulation 


Comparable movements in monetary 
circulation may be observed in Chart III, 
showing an index of total circulation— 
notes plus demand deposits in commer- 
cial banks. The period of hesitancy from 
the beginning of war to the opening of 
the spring military campaigns in 1940 is 
clearly seen in the moderate rise and 
fall of circulation. Thereafter the in- 
crease in circulation was rapid and uni- 
form throughout the remainder of the 
period. Chart IV showing indexes of 
deposits and notes separately indicates 


that throughout the period from the late . 


summer of 1940 to October 1941 deposits 
increased in a greater proportion than 
notes. This would appear to suggest 
that the inflation was the result of gen- 
eral business prosperity based upon an 
expansion of bank credit and that the 
increase in notes was a result, not a cause, 
of the inflation—the normal relation- 
ship, of course, in modern times. 

It may be noted in passing that dur- 
ing this period to October 1941 the in- 
crease in circulation was out of all pro- 
portion to the increase in prices—the 
former increasing over 60 percent while 
the increase in the wholesale prices of 
imported goods was 40 percent, of South 
African goods 15 percent, and of retail 
prices less than 15 percent. 

Important factors in the 1941 rising 
price levels were bad weather and in- 
creasing shipping shortage. As a result, 
supplies and stocks were reduced while 
demands were increasing. 


Price Controller Appointed 


During the period August to October 
1941 the price-control administration 
was reorganized. On August 1, War 
Measure 27 expanded and clarified the 
authority of the Control Board to fix 
prices under Regulation 3 by specifying 
that all prices between manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and consumers 
could be fixed either at stated amounts 
irrespective of costs or at cost plus a 
stated percentage of cost. 

On August 29 price-control methods 
were again modified. Authority was re- 
moved from the Control Board and 
lodged with a Price Controller, and 
there were exempted from the operation 
of Regulation 5 (the antiprofiteering reg- 
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ulation of Proclamation 201 of Septem. 
ber 14, 1939) the sale of farm produce 
by the producer and the sale of goods 
for export. Finally, on October 24, War 
Measure 44 consolidated the whole of 
the above and substituted an entirely 
new Regulation 5 which controlled profit 
margins by the “factor” system. 


Rate of Profit 


If prices are fixed by adding a stated 
percentage to costs it is apparent that, as 
costs rise, selling prices although rising 
in the same proportion will rise by a 
larger absolute amount than costs, and 
at the same time the profit per unit wil] 
also rise. This seems very much like 
profiteering, which Regulation 5 was sup- 
posed to prevent. Hence the “factor” 
system substituted for the above method 
was designed to hold total profits at 
somewhere near the pre-war level by re- 
ducing the rate of profit as the cost in- 
creased. The rate of profit, however, 
was not reduced in the same proportion 
as the increase in cost. 

The permissible rate of profit was to 
be determined by multiplying the pre- 
war mark-up by a factor which varied 
inversely with the increase in cost, from 
unity for a cost increase of 10 percent 
or less to one-half for a cost increase of 
170 percent. The proportion between the 
decrease in the factor and the increase 
in the price was such that, as costs in- 
creased, profit per unit also increased 
and prices rose by a greater absolute 
amount than costs. This was deliberate 
and was to allow for an anticipated re- 
duction in volume of sales. 

For example, suppose the cost to a 
merchant for a given article was $3 in 
August 1939 and he later paid $4 for the 
same article (an increase of 334 per- 
cent), and his average profit on that 
article for the 6-month period preceding 
the war was 50 percent. The factor table 
accompanying the regulation gives 083 
as the proportion of the pre-war profit 
rate which may be charged. Thus 0.50 
times 0.83 equals 0.415, the permissible 
rate of profit. Multiplying the new cost 
$4 by this rate gives $1.66, the permitted 
mark-up or profit—which is 16 cents 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Occupied DENMARK'S 
Foreign’ Trade Trends 


What Is Happening to Commodity Movements Out of and Into the 


Nazi-Subjugated Country? 


The Record Shows Lopsided Balances 


In Favor of the Reich, Ruthless Sapping and Undermining, and 
Sharp, Hard Deprivations, With Struggles Against Difficulties 


Prepared in the European Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on the Basis of Field 
Reports 


ANISH FOREIGN, TRADE suffered 
a further decline in 1942, its total 
value for the year being 2,243,000,000 
crowns, aS against 2,583,000,000 crowns 
in 1941, according to statements, be- 
lieved to be fairly reliable, which have 
appeared in the Danish press. The in- 
dex of average import prices (1935=—100) 
was 247 for January and 250 for Decem- 
ber 1942; the corresponding indexes for 
export prices were 202 and 210. 

The severity of foreign-trade decline is 
manifest when the current total is con- 
trasted with that of 1939, when the total 
reached 3,318,000,000 crowns (import 
price index 125, export price index 113, 
on the basis 1935=100). If the decline 
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in quality of many classes of imports is 
considered, current results compare even 
more unfavorably with pre-war totals 
than the above statement would indi- 
cate, while a large proportion of imports 
are now devoted to purposes benefiting 
Germany rather than Denmark. 
Significantly, the German share of 
Denmark’s foreign trade fell from 80 per- 
cent in 1941 to 70 percent in 1942. 


Down-Hill Movement Swifter 


It is extremely probable that the de- 
cline in foreign trade will be accentuated 
throughout 1943. Danish pre-war stocks 
of materials are now exhausted, and Ger- 
many, Denmark’s principal source of im- 
ports, is increasingly unable to supply the 
articles necessary to maintain industrial 
production, even for export. 

Danish agriculture, though less de- 
pendent than industry on imports, also 
required oversea products to maintain its 
pre-war production levels, and the pro- 





On the docks at Copenhagen. 


ductive capacity of Danish agriculture 
is undoubtedly now suffering serious and 
cumulative damage, through exportation 
without compensating imports. 

The production of animal products, 
the main element in Danish export trade, 
had fallen to half of the 1935 volume by 
the end of 1942. 


Reich Draining the Economy 


The seriousness of the current situa- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that Ger- 
many, since the middle of 1942, has been 
insisting on priority in the allocation of 
Danish exports, despite the fact that ex- 
ports to Germany and certain German- 
dominated countries are paid for out of 
the Danish-German “clearing.” The to- 
tal clearing balance due Denmark in- 
creased by 263,100,000 crowns during the 
year (to a total of 1,105,200,000 crowns), 
although Danish imports exceeded ex- 
ports by 167,200,000 crowns. Danish ex- 
ports to Germany during the year are 
estimated at 726,600,000 crowns, while 
the sum of the clearing balance and the 
import surplus is 430,300,000 crowns. 

It may therefore be safely assumed 
that Germany failed to make Denmark 
any real return for 60 percent of the 
goods and services (including freight due 
Danish shipping, wages of Danes work- 
ing in German territory, and other 
items) supplied by the northern King- 
dom. 

In addition to this adverse influence 
on Danish financial stability, costs of 
occupation totaling 429,500,000 crowns 
were paid by the Danish National Bank. 
In large measure this is equivalent to 
concealed exports to Germany. It adds 
greatly to the inflationary trend and ad- 
versely affects Danish production and 
foreign-trade prospects for the future, 
since such trade must be conducted en- 
tirely on a clearing or compensation 
basis. 


Progressive Exhaustion 
Evidenced 


Germany took about 70 percent of 
Danish exports during the year, but ex- 
haustion of Danish resources manifested 
itself in a decline even in this trade, 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Industry Expanding 


By Cuartotte R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


NTIL THE WAR catapulted leather 
manufacture into the industrial 
limelight, many of India’s shoemakers, 
plying their trade in rural cottages, con- 
centrated upon footwear of exotic design, 
gaily colored and lavishly embroidered. 
Annual production of shoes for domestic 
consumption came to only about 4,000,000 
pairs. Some European-style footwear 
was turned out by factories operating in 
the larger cities, but most of India’s 150,- 
000 British-born population wore im- 
ported shoes of British manufacture. 
Lack of domestic-made footwear con- 
stituted no hardship in India, since more 
than 80 percent of the civilians pre- 
ferred to go barefoot. Likewise, it in- 
dicated no shortage of raw material, 
exports of hides and skins from India in 
pre-war years having come to approxi- 
mately 55,500 long tons annually. 


Spectacular Rise 


The picture changed suddenly with 
the advent of war, for India’s expanding 
army needed boots, in addition to other 
leather equipment. From the northern 
frontier, where India meets Afghanistan, 
across the great Peninsula’s picturesque, 
immensely varied terrain, and up and 
down the far-flung coast line, every sec- 
tion was combed for craftsmen whose 
skill was sorely needed in India’s war- 
born industrial expansion. The spec- 
tacular- rise from 1,500,000 pairs of army 
boots produced in 1941 to 4,000,000 pairs 
in 1942, with prospects of an even greater 
increase during the current year, indi- 
cates the enthusiasm with which India’s 
workers have entered into the industrial 
effort. 

Up to the beginning of 1939 Czecho- 
slovakia supplied nearly 78 percent of 
the shoes imported into India. During 
the year ended March 31, 1939, imports 
of leather boots and shoes came to nearly 
450,000 pairs, valued at a little over 
$400,000, but in the 10-month period 
ended January 31, 1940, they dwindled 
to slightly more than 250,000 pairs, 
valued at approximately $225,000. 

With the final disappearance of Czech- 
oslovakian and Japanese-made shoes 
from the market, India has been called 
upon to supply a considerably larger por- 
tion of the civilian demands than 
formerly. Domestic production has 


been stepped up to such an extent that 
sales of British-made men’s_ shoes, 
formerly popular in the Bombay mar- 
ket, have shown a noticeable decline in 
recent years because of the competition 
offered by several Indian brands. 

Sixty percent of the men’s shoes now 
sold in the Indian market are of domes- 
tic manufacture, and there has been ob- 
served lately a trend toward larger out- 
put of women’s fancy shoes and san- 
dals of “gold” and “silver” kid. 


Areas Registering Advances 
g AS 


Throughout the Bombay Presidency 
there are said to be nearly 38,000 persons 
engaged in the making of boots and 
shoes. Output of the few organized 
shoe producers in this district is reported 
to have gained impetus by the demand 
for army equipment, while the numerous 
cobblers who work on their own are en- 
deavoring to meet the extensive demands 
of the bazaar shops. 

Manufacturers in Agra, Cawnpore, 
Madras, and Calcutta are supplementing 
production of the individual cobblers. 
One firm having a fairly large factory in 
Calcutta is said to operate nearly 100 
small shops in Bombay. Its total weekly 
production is estimated at about 15,000 
to 20,000 pairs of leather and about 
70,000 pairs of rubber shoes—the bulk 
of these being for civilian trade. 

Reportedly, the war has also greatly 
stimulated the leather industry in the 
United Provinces—now the largest pro- 
ducing district for army boots and shoes 
in the British Empire. 

Manufacture of heel and toe tips by 
Indian industrial concerns has been de- 
veloped from scratch, to a capacity 
equal to meet the demands of 1942-43, 
amounting to about 8,500,000 units each. 

Prejudices which for centuries pro- 
hibited the killing of animals and re- 
garded the handling of hides and skins 
as unclean have been partially over- 
come; but the Hindus, who comprise 68 
percent of India’s population, still re- 
fuse to wear shoes made from the hide 
of the sacred cow, and the leather 
worker remains at the bottom of the so- 
cial scale. 


Distinctive Shoe Preferences 


The comparatively few shoes worn by 
India’s rural population are quite elab- 
orate and highly varied as to style. Mos- 
lems favor the “Salimshahi,’’ which are 
shaped like English slippers but are 
pointed at the toes and terminate in a 
wisp which is turned back and fastened 


to the instep. Usually fashioned of thin 
red leather, they are ornately embroj- 
dered for the rich but are quite plain 
for the poor. “Gol panje ku juti,” an- 
other type of shoes worn in India, re. 
semble English slippers but are rounded 
at the toes. Still another favorite, called 
the “Ghelta,” has the toes turned up, 
and the back part folded in under the 
heel. Women’s shoes differ from men’s 
only in size and material, being of finer 
quality and often embroidered. 

On the northern frontier: the “kafshi” 
are worn—slippers having neither sides 
nor backs. The sole toward the heel is 
narrow and is raised by a small iron- 
shod heel. 

Dwellers of the hilly country wear 
“chaplis,” which resemble sandals and 
are made of wood, straw, or grass. The 
very thick soles are secured with straps, a 
loop generally encircling the big toe. 

Shoes of domestic manufacture which 
retail at 90 cents to $2.40 a pair prove the 
most popular. Prices are said to have 
increased by about 50 percent since the 
outbreak of the war. 

Recent years have brought about a 
fairly good demand in Bombay City for 
European-type shoes, which are sold to 
Parsees and a comparatively small num- 
ber of Indians who have adopted western 
dress. Wearers of the European-type 
shoes are permitted to keep them on in- 
doors, whereas failure to remove the 
oriental type of footwear upon entering 
the house is considered a breach of good 
manners. 


Harness and Saddlery 


Demands for harness, saddlery, and 
other army equipment have also acceler- 
ated India’s leather industry. The Gov- 
ernment Harness and Saddlery Factory 
has expanded its working staff from 
2,000 to 15,000 men. In addition, five 
branch harness and saddlery factories 
supplement the Factory’s production by 
utilizing the services of 700 contractors 
employing about 34,000 men. Combined 
total output of the Government Harness 
and Saddlery Factory, the branch fac- 
tories, and civilian contractors comes to 
approximately $60,000.000 each year. 

Capacity of India’s tanneries produc- 
ing leather by modern methods and 
processes is being fully utilized. Only 
the best available grades of hides will 
meet the standard of leather required 
for defense purposes. To assure so far 
as possible leather supplies of the neces- 
sary quality and quantity, production of 
all tanneries capable of making leather 
for Government purposes is being organ- 
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Hide workers, India. 


ized and controlled. Supplies of leather 
during 1942 were expected to reach a 
figure seven times that of the 1940-41 
production. 

The control, enforced at present on 28 
tanneries, governs prices, methods of 
processing, and disposal of the finished 
leather. Other tanneries may be brought 
under control in course of time. 

Owing to increased demand for har- 
ness and saddlery equipment for the 
Army, the Government of India has de- 
cided to institute two leather-manufac- 
turing centers, one in Bengal and the 
other in the United Provinces, for the 
further development of trade produc- 
tion. 


Training Centers Helpful 


A number of training centers are 
maintained by the Government, out- 
standing among which are the Bengal 
Tanning Institute in Calcutta and Jul- 
lundar Tanning Institute at Jullundar 
City. A 3-year course in tanning was 
inaugurated by the Bengal Tanning In- 
stitute during the year 1940-41 through 
affiliation with Calcutta University, the 
Institute acting as a medium in carrying 
on a program of research and training 
for the Indian Department of Industries. 

The Institute has been called upon 
from time to time to investigate the util- 
ity and test the effectiveness of indig- 
enous tanning materials. Experiments 
have been carried out also on sole 
leather and on the use of bittern salt 
in curing hides and skins. Use of Indian 
tannins in the manufacture of tannic 
and gallic acids has been investigated. 
Demonstrations in tanning and in boot 
and shoe making have continued during 
the years with successful results, 

There are also itinerant tanning dem- 
onstration parties under Industries De- 
partments of the various local govern- 
Ments which hold instruction classes in 
tural areas to introduce improved proc- 
esses of tanning. 


Bombay’s New Tanneries 


Two new tanneries were established 
in Bombay recently for the manufacture 
of finished leather pickers, picking 
bands, roller skins, and laces. One was 
reported to be equipped with modern 
machinery and to be managed by a 
leather technologist especially trained in 
England and Germany. The other one 
was owned by a Bombay merchant. 


“Indigenous” ‘Tanning 


India’s tanning industry may be di- 
vided into two classifications: indigenous 
and modern. 

The indigenous method of tanning is 
used chiefly by the people of the tanning 
caste—a depressed Hindu community 
known as the Chamar. 

Up until recently only a small portion 
of the cattle and buffalo hides was ob- 
tained from slaughtered animals—the 
bulk (about 75 percent) being derived 
from animals dying of natural causes. 
Goat and sheep skins, however, were ob- 
tained from animals slaughtered for 
meat. 

Products of the Chamar may be di- 
vided into & number of groups such as 
(1) crude leather produced in the villages 
to meet local needs; (2) bag-tanned buf- 
falo sole leather used extensively for do- 
mestic shoe manufacture; (3) tanned 
sheepskins. of the Punjab known as 
“Kabulu Bheris,” used as a sheep buck- 
binding leather; (4) half-tanned leather 
o: Madras and Bombay. The first three 
groups are consumed in India. 

Better grades of the half-tanned 
leather are exported chiefly to the United 
Kingdom and from there to other coun- 
tries, where they are retanned and fin- 
ished for making shoe uppers and other 
types of dressing leather. The half- 
tanned cattle hides and calfskins are 
known in the international trade as East 
India tanned kips and calf skins. 
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The Modern Method 


In the modern method, the western 
processes of vegetable tanning are used. 
Leathers for harness and saddlery, for 
military equipment, have long been man- 
ufactured by these methods from buffalo 
and heavy cowhides. Local tanning ma- 
terials are used such as babul bark 
(Acacia arabica) and myrobalans (Ter- 
minalia Chebula). Output is large and 
steadily increasing. In Agra, Calcutta, 
and Madras, sole leather is also manufac- 
tured according to modern processes for 
boots and better-type footwear. 

Since the last World War, cattle hides, 
which were tanned formerly with avarem 
or turwar bark (Cassia auricula) are now 
being tanned in Madras with wattle 
bark, large quantities of which are im- 
ported from South Africa. The goat and 
sheep skins in Madras and the cattle 
hides in Bombay, however, are still 
tanned with avarem bark. 


Chrome Tanning 


Chrome tanning has been an out- 
standing development in the field of 
modern tanning in India during recent 
years, particularly for the manufacture 
of shoe upper leather and box and wil- 
low sides. In Cawnpore, Calcutta, and 
Madras a number of large tanneries are 
engaged in the manufacture of these 
leathers, some equipped with the latest 
chrome tanning machinery. This type 
of leather has been shipped in increasing 
quantities to the United Kingdom. 

Other items of tanning which have 
made some progress in India are belting 
leather, chamois leather, improved types 
of case leather, roller skins, and chrome 
lace leather. 


Industry's Evolution 


India’s tanning industry has been de- 
veloping steadily since World War I. 
By 1939, from 50 to 75 percent of that 
country’s total output of cattle hides and 
about 45 percent of goat and sheep skins 
were being tanned domestically and the 
remainder exported in raw condition. 
Up until 1918 about 56 percent of the 
total exports of cattle hides went to Ger- 
many and Austria, the rest being shipped 
to other European countries and the 
United States. During the post-war 
period, in an effort to develop India’s 
leather industry and also to encourage 
tanning of Indian hides within the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Government of India 
levied an export duty of 20 percent on 
hides with a rebate of 15 percent for 
those exported to and tanned in Empire 
countries. 

In the meantime, however, India’s tan- 
ning industry was getting onto its feet. 
There was a change in the direction of 
goatskin exports also during the post- 
war period, the United Kingdom having 
developed the manufacture of glacé kid. 
As a result, large quantities of Indian 
goatskins were exported to that country, 
the United States share being propor- 
tionately reduced. Nevertheless the 
United States continued to take about 
three times as much as the United King- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Sweden’s International 


Foodstuft Business 


Safe-Conduct Ships Play Big Role in Import Trade; 
Movements in All Directions Feel War's Heavy Hand 


By Grant Otson, Attaché American 
Legation, Stockholm 


bt fon HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE 
lately with respect to the move- 
ment of foodstuffs across Sweden’s 
borders and into and out of the fine har- 
bors of the Kingdom? This question is 
one of moment to the nation and its 
neighbors, particularly at this time 
when Sweden is surrounded, and inces- 
santly, powerfully influenced, by the 
blazing or smoldering belligerent activi- 
ties of World War II. 

What sort of diet can Sweden’s in- 
habitants enjoy? What can they send 
out to other peoples? To one who knows 
Sweden, these questions are bound up 
with a series of vivid pictures—of rich, 
peaceful farming country in the favored 
Swedish regions, the boats of rugged fish- 
ermen coming into port, the teeming, 
colorful markets in the cities, liners and 
tramp steamers moving in the Baltic and 
the Skagerrak—and the attractions of 
the smérgasbord. But the presentation 
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in the following paragraphs is strictly 
factual: the figures as to what has been 
happening in Sweden’s international 
foodstuff business speak plainly for 
themselves. 

Sweden’s imports of foodstuffs in 1942 
totaled 423,000 metric tons, representing 
a decline of approximately 50 percent 
as compared with 1939 imports of 889,000 
tons. In 1942, exports amounted to only 
24,000 tons, as compared with 205,000 
tons in 1939—a decrease of about 90 per- 
cent. In comparison with 1941, on the 
other hand, the 1942 Swedish imports of 
foodstuffs increased by nearly 46 per- 
cent; exports during the same period 
showed 4 decline of more than 70 percent. 

Live-animal exports from Sweden in 
1941 and 1942 consisted chiefly of horses. 
Exports in 1941 amounted to 8,030 
animals and in 1942 to 3,454. The chief 
country of destination was Germany, 
followed by Switzerland and France. 


Meat Movements 


Swedish meat imports during 1942 to- 
taled 615 tons (1941, 970 tons), originat- 


yma 


Courtesy American Swedish News Exchange. 
This tractor, operating in Sweden’s rich farming country, is driven by “producer gas.” 


ing chiefly in Hungary and Denmark. 
The meat supplied was chiefly turkeys, 
hens, hares, and rabbits. A major share 
of Swedish pork imports during 1942 was 
shipped on safe-conduct steamers, and 
it is understood that these shipments of 
pork amounted to 6,200 tons, of which 
4,736 tons were cleared through the cus- 
toms before the end of 1942. A trade 
agreement with Denmark provided for 
the shipment of limited quantities of 
slaughtered hogs to Sweden. 

All fresh and canned meat exported 
from Sweden during 1942 was shipped 
exclusively to Norway. These meat ex- 
ports consisted chiefly of 300 tons of 
horse meat and 25 tons of reindeer meat, 
for which Sweden received fish in ex- 
change. As a result of the trade agree- 
ment with Denmark, Sweden was also in 
a position to ship 229 tons of canned 
meat (pork) to Norway during 1942. 


Fish Imports Drop 


Sweden’s total imports of fish declined 
from 15,627 metric tons in 1941 to only 
7,713 tons in 1942. Of these imports, 
about 4,400 tons came from Norway and 
3,300 tons from Denmark. Compared 
with 1941, however, Swedish imports of 
fresh fish increased during 1942, rising 
from 1,640 to 4,661 tons. On the other 
hand, imports of salted or spiced fish 
declined from 1941 to 1942 by more than 
10,900 tons, to 3,050 tons. Imports of 
canned fish in 1942 amounted to 620 
tons, of which the larger part consisted 
of sardines from Portugal. 

* Swedish exports of fish (chiefly sprats) 

in 1942 totaled 1,497 tons, all going to 
Finland and Rumania. Sweden received 
from Rumania lubricating oils and a 
small quantity of salted herring in ex- 
change for the sprats. 


Dairy Products and Eggs 


There were no imports or exports of 
butter in 1942; in 1941, however, Sweden 
exported 1,836 tons of butter to Fin- 
land. 

Swedish imports of cheese in 1941 and 
1942 totaled 449 and 305 metric tons, 
respectively, Denmark and Switzerland 
being the chief suppliers. 

During 1942, 8,032,000 eggs were im- 
ported into Sweden as compared with 
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Courtesy American Swedish News Exchange. 


One of the great outdoor food markets in the heart of Stockholm. The impressive building in the center is the Swedish capital’s famous 


Concert Hall. 


38,548,000 in 1941. The principal source 
of the 1942 egg imports was Denmark, 
while in 1941 limited quantities of eggs 
were also imported from Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. 

The total imports of condensed and 
powdered milk during 1941 and 1942, 
amounting to 1,043 and 1,289 metric 
tons, respectively, came from Denmark. 
In 1941, Sweden reexported 90 metric 
tons of these milk products to Norway. 


Vegetable Trade 


For relief purposes, Sweden exported 
to Finland 9,021 metric tons of potatoes 
in 1941 and some 4,430 tons of potatoes 
and Swedish turnips in 1942. Likewise, 
144 tons of Swedish turnips were ex- 
ported to Normay in 1941. In 1942 
Sweden arrang' for the shipment of 
5,600 tons of potatoes from Denmark to 
Norway. 

Important imports of vegetables in- 
clude tomatoes, onions, cabbage, and 
preserved vegetables. In 1941 Sweden 
imported 4,386 metric tons of onions, 
chiefly from Italy, while in 1942 imports 
of onions totaled 5,020 metric tons, of 
which 50 percent came from Italy and 
the rest from Spain. 


Fruits via “Safe Conduct” 


Swedish imports of berries, fresh and 
dried fruits in 1941 and 1942 totaled 
45,600 and 33,800 metric tons, respec- 
tively. In 1939 these imports amounted 
to a total of 115,300 tons. Expanded im- 
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ports from Italy have helped compensate 
for the wartime curtailment of fruit im- 
ports from the Western Hemisphere. 
Although the trade agreement between 
Sweden and Italy provided for the im- 
portation of considerable quantities of 
Italian fruit into Sweden, deliveries in 
1942 failed to reach the amounts agreed 
upon. This has been attributed, in part, 
to high prices and excessive transporta- 
tion costs. 

While only 2,854 tons of mixed dried 
fruits were cleared through the customs 
in 1942, total imports of such fruits re- 
ported during 1942 amounted to 7,081 
metric tons. The bulk of such fruit im- 
ports reached Sweden via the safe-con- 
duct traffic. At the end of 1942 the 
surpluses of these imports were found 
stored in customs warehouses and free 
ports. 

According to official reports, no fruit 
has been exported from Sweden during 
the last 2 years except 5 metric tons of 
apples in 1941. 


Big Gain in Wheat Imports 


Practically all imports of wheat, oats, 
beans, and rice during 1942 were made 
possible as a result of the operation of 
the safe-conduct ships. Thus, some 86,- 
000 metric tons of wheat were imported 
into Sweden in 1942 as compared with 
only 40 tons in 1941. Imports of oats 
were maintained at about the same level 
as in 1941, total imports amounting to 
about 6,600 metric tons annually. Bean 
and rice imports increased from 1,559 


and 7,557 tons in 1941 to 3,005 and 12,216 
tons in 1942, respectively. 


Grain and Flour Exports 


Exports of grain and flour during 1941 
and 1942 were chiefly in the form of 
relief supplies to Finland and Norway. 
Principal exports during 1942, in metric 
tons (1941 exports in parenthesis), were 
as follows: wheat, 45 (26,500) ; rye, 3,000 
(4,700) ; oats, 107 (2,000) ; peas, 3 (2,500) ; 
wheat flour, 1 (5,200); and rye flour, 
9,900 (5,000). In addition, Sweden ex- 
ported 3,400 tons of bread to Finland in 
1941, and, in 1942, 1,400 tons of peas were 
transferred to Norway from Rumania 
and Hungary. 


Coffee and Substitutes 


Swedish imports of coffee in 1942 
amounted to 10,041 metric tons, of which 
7,903 tons were cleared through the cus- 
toms before the end of the year. Im- 
ports of coffee during 1941 amounted to 
17,423 tons. In addition to natural coffee, 
1,076 and 1,651 tons of coffee substitutes 
were imported into Sweden in 1941 and 
1942, respectively. Large quantities of 
raw products for use in the domestic 
manufacture of coffee substitutes were 
imported also. 


The Sugar Trade 


During 1942, some 30,000 metric tons 
of sugar were imported from Denmark. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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F Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Increased Duty on Tobacco and Alco- ° 


holic Liquids—The rates of duty on 
tobacco and alcoholic liquids have been 
increased in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
effective March 13, according to a notice 
appearing in the Gazette of that date. 
The new import duty on all forms of 
manufactured or unmanufactured to- 
bacco is £E1.440 ($5.96) per kilogram. 
The new import duties on alcoholic 
liquids are as follows, expressed in milli- 
emes (1 millieme=0.4 cent), the first 
figure being the full rate of duty and the 
second being the rate when imported 
from Egypt, where duty or excise had 
been paid: Wines containing in excess 
of 23 percent alcohol, 640 and 500 per 
liter of alcohol; distilled beverages con- 
taining less than 50 percent alcohol, 320 
and 104, in bulk 320 and 194, per liter 
of liquid; distilled beverages containing 
in excess of 50 percent alcohol, 640 and 
340 per liter of alcohol; pure alcohol and 
industrial spirit, 640 and 340 per liter of 
alcohol; perfumery and the like, 320 plus 
10 percent ad valorem on the value of 
the nonalcoholic liquid and 20; all other 
alcoholic liquids, 640 or 10 percent ad 
valorem whichever is greater and 340. 


Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL TRENDS 


The economic situation in Argentina 
during May showed further evidence of 
a downward tendency directly related to 
the country’s diminishing materials-sup- 
ply position. In June there was no 
change in the basic economic situation, 
but the successful military revolution 
during the early part of the month com- 
pletely dominated the picture. The 
change of government was accomplished 
quietly and quickly and without appar- 
ent upset of general economic condi- 
tions. 

The new regime proceeded promptly 
with measures designed to reduce the 
cost of living, to check speculation and 
profiteering, and to reorganize the public 
administration in general. 

Agricultural conditions had become 
normal by May, but the after-effects of 
the recent severe drought. continued to 
be apparent. Weather conditions dur- 
ing both May and June continued favor- 
able for the preparation of the soil and 
for planting the crops, as well as for 
the growing crops and pastures. Live- 
stock in general was reported in good 
condition. 
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Foreign trade, which had declined in 
April, improved noticeably in May. Both 
volume and value of imports increased, 
the latter by 23.1 percent and the former 
by 38.5 percent, as did the value of ex- 
ports, by 49 percent. Volume of exports, 
however, decreased by 3.1 percent. Trade 
with the United States was falling off. 

After a slow but steady improvement 
during the previous months of this year, 
there was a recession in the ocean-going 
movement in May. Cumulative statis- 
tics for the first 5 months of 1943 show 
a decline of 17.7 percent in the number of 
vessels arriving at Argentine ports and 
of 38.6 percent in the net registered ton- 
nage, in relation to the corresponding 
period of 1942. 


LIVESTOCK AND BYPRODUCTS 


Rains and favorable temperatures dur- 
ing both May and June were beneficial to 
alfalfa fields and natural pastures. Cat- 
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Market Scene in Stockholm 


Under any normal circum- 
stances, Sweden is outstandingly 
a country of good food, and, in the 
beautiful, progressive, and im- 
pressive cities of that northern 
Kingdom, considerable quantities 
of the foodstuffs produced by the 
rich countryside are displayed for 
sale in outdoor markets in the 
heart of the urban districts. 

Such a market is the Kornhamn 
Market in Stockholm, portrayed 
in our cover picture this week—a 
homey and inviting scene in one 
of the squares of the Swedish 
capital. A comparable scene is 
that shown in the picture on page 
9, where we see at the right a por- 
tion of the teeming and pictur- 
esque market that lies just outside 
the doors of Stockholm’s Concert 
Hall, which shelters Sweden’s 
finest premises for musical enter- 
tainment and is at the same time 
a splendid example of modern 
Swedish architecture. 
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tle offerings continued to decline during 
both months. Shipping shortages and 
effects of the drought have caused an 
appreciable decrease in the foreign ship- 
ments of beef, particularly. canned meat, 
but exports of mutton and pork have held 
up. Large stocks of cheap corn in the 
past few years have been instrumenta] 
in building up an abundant supply of 
hogs. 

The wool market was generally quiet 
during May but experienced a much- 
needed upswing during June, with all 
prices advancing appreciably. The turn. 
over in fine wools improved, principally 
for the local market. There was little 
activity in the medium-grade wools be- 
cause of the small quantities available. 
There was considerable buying of low- 
grade wools for United States account 
and by local speculators for storage, 
Stocks of coarse wool were very large. 

Both May and June saw supplies of 
packing-house salt hides inadequate to 
meet demands. Sweden, Spain, and 
some Latin-American countries were 
buying at prices above United Nations’ 
ceilings, especially during June, which 
prevented the United States and the 
United Kingdom from acquiring their 
full requirements. Prices for ‘“Ameri- 
cano” dry hides increased in May and 
held at the same levels for June. 


Crops AND MARKETS 


One of the early acts of the new Gov- 
ernment was the announcement of a 
changed agricultural policy. The new 
Minister of Agriculture has directed that 
areas under cultivation should be in- 
creased as much as the advanced season 
will allow. This nullified earlier decrees 
that had restricted areas to be planted 
to wheat, sunflower seed, and linseed. 
If the crops fail to find a market equal 
to the cost of production, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to acquire them at fixed 
minimum prices. 

The acute fuel shortage, as well as the 
recent drought, was responsible for this 
decision. The theory is that it is better 
to risk having surplus stocks with no 
export market than t@have short do- 
mestic supplies, especially with the 
growing dependence of industry on cer- 
tain crops for use as substitute fuels. 
However, industrialists have been warned 
that the Government no longer can sup- 
port the extra cost of processing crops 
for fuel. Henceforth, industry will have 
to meet these higher prices. 

Despite low yields, harvesting of corn 
of the second sowing continued through 
June because of prevailing good prices. 
Threshing of the sunflower harvest con- 
tinued in some zones. Sowing of the 
cereal crops to be used for winter forage 
were completed in June. 

Second estimates of a variety of crops 
for the 1942-43 season were reported in 
May and June. Official estimates were: 
Sunflower seed, 345,000 tons; peanuts, 
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94,400 tons; corn, 1,940,000 tons; rice, 
101,000 tons; potatoes, 997,000 tons; and 
cotton, 82,000 tons. Third official esti- 
mates for grains were: Wheat, 6,400,000 


tons; linseed, 1,525,000 tons; oats, 580,000. 


tons; barley, 350,000 tons; rye, 150,900 
tons; and birdseed, 28,000 tons. The 
first official estimate of the 1942-43 to- 
bacco crop places the yield at 14,170 tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Studies are expected to be conducted of 
marketing systems, of the tax system, 
and of the transportation system. The 
Government has indicated its intention 
of restricting to a workable minimum its 
interference with private enterprise. 
Encouragement is to be given to com- 
merce and industry, and it is hoped that 
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clined 21.7 percent under 1942, values 
had risen 36.1 percent over the figure 
for the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Export volumes during the first 5 
months of 1943 fell off 20.3 percent from 
the 1942 figure and 64.4 percent from the 
1939 figure. Import volumes for the 





Nw : new taxation may be avoided this year. 5-month period were 42.2 percent under 
; In response to petitions from agricul- There was a considerable spurt in the the corresponding figure for 1942 and 67 
: tural interests, the new Minister of Agri- volume and value of Argentine imports percent under that for 1939. The largest 
c culture early in June authorized the re- during May over the low record of the decrease in exports was in forestal pro- 
' opening of the futures market for corn, preceding month. Volume, which had ducts and the largest decrease in imports 
: sunflower seed, peanuts and rice of the increased over April figures, was 20 per- was in fuels and lubricants. Other im- 
“ 1942 crops. = cent lower than the corresponding fig- portant decreases in imports were in- 
> Export activity in the wheat market = ure for 1942. Import values had de- rubber and rubber manufactures, ma- 
e was confined chiefly to Brazil and Spain —clined 33.7 percent under May of last — chinery and vehicles, textiles and textile 
during both May and June, although = year. While export tonnages had de- _ products, iron and iron producis, and 
neighboring countries took (small lots 

at during June. Wheat shipments during 

4 the first 6 months of 1943 are estimated 

ll | jn the trade to be under 800,000 tons. 

\- The Grain Board increased prices during Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 

ly each month, although wheat is the only ; ; 

le cereal with a heavy local stock. It is ex- [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 

st pected that remnants of the 1940-41 crop From Nazi Economy to Peace 

le. | will be sold for fuel to industrial plants. eee 

n The market for corn was almost en- Industrialization is not a purely European phenomenon. The Nazi econ- 


tirely for local consumers during the 2 
se. months under discussion. New corn, 
which makes up about two-thirds of 


omy will have contributed greatly to an increase in its intensity and to a 
change in the character of industrialization all over the world. The new 
wave is different in many respects from the older types of industrial develop- 


of : rs ment. The key is found in the increased intensity of interventionism. “The 
to erlang ba prover etna: ae pre-war division of labor between industrial and agrarian countries [says 
nd old corn. will be aald fer # 7 Ernest Peltzer] was correlated to a special state of the dynamic process. 
“ mosuly eek the tats . » th uel. The future development in the new countries, and the industrialization im- 
a Prices for the latter rose in both May plied in this development, will be determined by two great groups of factors: 
ml and June. ; first, the dynamic forces which have been awakened in the new countries 
h Export demand for linseed was slow by their contact with occidental capitalism; and second, those impulses which 
ue during both May and June, with the continue to arise from the old industrial countries themselves.” 

“4 United States interested more in linseed The question arises whether industries should be returned to their original 


nd oil, which the Grain Board is unwilling 
to sell. The trade is estimating the 1943 
crop of linseed at appreciably below the 
official estimate. 


location or whether their relocation should be carried on according to an- 
other preconceived plan. Reagrarianization would not mean a simple return 
to previous types of agricultural economy and land ownership. Alfred 
Rosenberg, Reich Minister for the occupied territories of the Soviet Union, 
issued on February 27, 1942, a decree introducing a new agricultural con- 





v- The exact amount of sunflower seed stitution: “the sovchozes,” or state farms, were to be continued under the 
a available is unknown inasmuch as con- administration of German experts without any change; the kolchozes, or 
ew siderable quantities are held by the collective farms, were to change their name to Landbaugenossenschaften 
nat crushers, and it is difficult to appraise (land-cultivation cooperatives) ; the private plots and livestock already ceded 
in. to the peasants were declared private property; but the rest of the land 
in the actual unused stock. Exports of all ] ~ : randlpnas Ba 
son edible oils are prohibited at present. belonging to the collective farms was to be cultivated under the administra- 
ees Th i f tion of German experts, the so-called agricultural leaders. 
ted | e price of oats continued to fall The final aim was the reintroduction of the old mir system of communal 
nr sharply in June because of decreased de- agriculture in a modified form (probably in combination with the hereditary 
a mand. Small shipments went to Swit- farm principle practiced in Germany). ‘Two conclusions seem inescapable: 
| zerland and Uruguay. However, neither The structure of agriculture was to be altered. It would be shaped so as to 
m- oats nor barley stocks are sufficiently im- serve exclusively the aims of a German world empire. This would neces- 
xed portant to play any part in the local sarily entail a low standard of living for the serf populations. “It can hardly. 
trade. Rye was quoted lower than a be assumed [says Alexander KunoSi] that even after the highest possible 
= month earlier, but business was at a rationalization and capitalization of their agriculture, some 80,000,000 people 
S standstill. 


in Central and Southeastern Europe could subsist on agriculture by suc- 
tter cessfully competing with oversea producers on the world markets.” If Ger- 











no COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY man domination of agriculture continues for a number of years, it will be 
do- a difficult simply to unmake the changes wrought in the period of subjection. 
the The principal theme of the new Gov- In other respects years of totalitarian domination will only accentuate 
ner ernment’s economic policy, as it was an- problems that will be common to all major belligerents, totalitarian and 
els, |: ROunced at the end of June, is the quick democratic alike. Industrial equilibrium will be greatly disturbed in con- 
med | eradication of deficiencies in internal sequence of the expansion of capital-goods industries (for instance, factories 
uup- policy. Maximum wholesale and retail for ordnance, airplanes, steel plates, and engines) at the expense of con- 
rops | prices have been fixed in certain sections sumers’ goods production. This will undoubtedly lead to grave problems 
rave of the country for a series of essential of maldistribution of resources and excessive capacity in heavy and basic 
food products and domestic fuel, with industries. Only an oversized program of investment on a world-wide scale 
the promise that price controls will be can solve this maladjustment. The extent of it depends on many factors, 
= | established throughout the country as including the number of consumers’ goods industries destroyed or allowed 
= early as possible. Lower rents, especially to deteriorate, and above all on the duration of hostilities. 
on for the poorer classes, were to be insti- (From “The Legacy of Nazism: The Economic and Social Consequences of 
the tuted early in July. Speculation and Totalitarianism,” by Dr. Frank Munk, Lecturer in Economics at. the University of 
rage profiteering are to be prosecuted. California, Publisher: The Macmillan Co., New York City. This is Foreign Com- 
Although the National Congress has merce Weekly's second brief excerpt from this new book, which is being widely 
Tops been abolished, certain committees con- reviewed and commented upon. Reproduction of these passages does not by any 
4 in ducting parliamentary investigations on means imply agreement with the theses advanced by Dr. Munk.) e 
vere: economic questions are continuing their 
nuts, work until the projects are completed. ==——— 
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paper and cardboard and their manu- 1942, 187.0. The nonagricultural group Freight carried by foreign-owned rai]. a 
factures. for May was 235.6 compared with 233.5 ways in Argentina amounted to 11,581,- ] 
Bankruptcies in May increased, largely for April and 215.6 for May 1942. The 000,000 ton-kilometers in the calendar 
because of the failure of an insurance agricultural group index figures for the year 1942, the foreign press says. This 
company in Buenos Aires with liabilities corresponding periods were 85.9, 85.5, and was a substantial increase over the pre- 
of nearly 1,000,000 pesos, but decreased 82.6, respectively. ceding year’s total. 
again slightly in June. For the first half With 1937 as a basis of 100, the employ- The following table shows ton-kilo- 
of 1943, the number of new bankruptcy ment index in May stood at 125.0 against meters of freight handled each year from 
cases decreased by 21.6 percent and the 124.3 for April and 123.7 for May 1942. 1929 through 1942 and monthly averages 
amounts involved fell off 19.3 percent Wages-paid indexes for the same periods for the same period: 
from the 1942 figure. were 152.6, 150.1, and 142.0, respectively. 
The Department of Labor’s general {In millions of ton-kilometers] 
LABOR AND PRICES cost-of-living index for May, based on 100 — 
Prompt action of the new Government for 1939, stood at 117.9, which reflects a rom Yearly total | Tyan 
against profiteering and cost-of-living slight drop from the preceding month of ae 
rises, previously outlined, offered much 118.3, but is substantially higher than the ai dient we: 
encouragement to the general public, 110.97 of May 1942. The drop in May 1930 5, 900 ma 
especially in Buenos Aires, but it was was restricted to foodstuff prices, which et 9, 475 700 
evident that an over-all and nondiscrimi- fell to 120.4 from 121.07 in April. Num- 1933 7,919 on 
natory price-control policy was necessary bers for household furniture, rent, light- oes 8, 706 725 
to combat with any degree of success ing, clothing, and miscellaneous expend- 1936 9, 410 = 
the domestic economic consequences of itures remained unchanged from the 1937 10, 202 850 
rising price levels. preceding month. The downward trend on e ora 725 
There were increases in May over April is believed to have been caused by a re- 1940 8, 954 746 
in total industrial employment, man- adjustment of food prices, following the + +4 Bs 
hours of labor, and total wages paid. prolonged drought. e. 
Wholesale-price levels rose slightly, but ; . 
the cost of living decreased some. The Transport and Communication ig ; 
general wholesale-price index for May B h W | d 
was 203.4, on the basis of 100 for 1926. Freight Carried by Foreign-Owned rius est n 1es§ ? 
‘The figure in April was 201.5 and in May Railways Showed Increase in 1942.— ; i 
Economic Conditions = 
SITUATION IN BARBADOS 
. | cl 
a as r . a ae General business conditions in Bar- ti 
Axis Partners Plan To Divide Jay a Bow ty bados in June continued at the satisfac- | be 
tory level of the preceding months. s qi 

An agreement whereby Japan pledges itself to conserve surpluses of raw Dry goods and food stores were well de 
materials, chiefly rubber and sugar, for “exclusive post-war use of Germany stocked, and merchants reported heavy SE 
and Italy,” has been reached in negotiations between the German Ambassador sales. Part of the greater sales volume pl 
in Tokyo and the Japanese Minister for Greater Asia, Kazuo Aoki, according consisted of the heavy purchases by vis- | tp 
= the Berlin correspondent of the Nazified Dutch daily Nieuwe Rotterdamsche itors from the neighboring islands. To fa 

ourant. ial eps a + fs - 

For the duration of the war, Japan plans to store surpluses of the raw estas Stock depletion and possible | = 
materials obtained from the conquered territories in the southern Pacific. 1 10rtages, oe Were taken to reg- i 
Owing to transportation difficulties resulting from the war, the surpluses ulate purchases by outsiders. . 
of rubber and sugar will be of such vast proportions that Japan hopes to Reports from numerous parts of the Ww 
meet the post-war demands not only of the European continent but also island indicate that in June the new Re) 
those of the African and South American markets. cane crop was very satisfactory. Rain fil 

After the invasion of the East Indies, the correspondent writes, Japan had been sufficient and prospects at that x 
has long remained undecided whether to strive for self-sufficiency for East time indicated a good crop. cc 
Asia or to retain its interests in the huge funds invested in export products. Although a small amount of molasses M 
In the beginning, the Japanese Government made plans to plow under most was shipped to the United States and 
of the sugar and rubber plantations and replace them with rice fields which Canada during June, most of the 1942 M 
would have provided sufficient food for the whole of East Asia. Japanese molasses production still awaits export or 
authorities in Java even made plans for the planting of 50,000 more acres No molasses was made for export this m 
in East Java with cotton seed from “Manchukuo” and North China. If these year Some sugar was ex orted. and the i 
plans had been carried out, the daily adds, sufficient cotton could have been nosethdiitios « ff Rin: h P - in 
grown to meet the needs of Java’s 45,000,000 population. possibilities of future shipments of this 

Apparently, the Japanese relinquished this plan for self-sufficiency when commodity are somewhat brighter than 
they learned that $216,000,000 has been invested in sugar plantations and for molasses. 
$243,000,000 in rubber plantations in the Indies. Both sugar and rubber 
may be stored for indefinite periods, and Japanese officials hope that new SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 
markets for these products can be created in the conquered countries of East Business during July continued at a 
Asia. sia Ramesh hen Saeed na. A 

Even now (the cited Dutch daily continues) rubber is being used as a pee thcs _ colouy’s uetanne | 
substitute for leather, which is scarce in the Orient. Japanese laborers in was maintain ate : iin d other’! cal tr 
mines, on railroads, in the chemical industry, and also the men of the Japanese oo oi capes) ee ae tk 

marine and police force will be given rubber footwear. Rubber is also being industries, producing almost entirely for | 
utilized for the manufacture of airplane gasoline. domestic consumption, benefited from pl 

Nevertheless, Japanese authorities estimate that, after these new uses for the larger demand resulting both from in 
rubber, there will be a surplus of more than 1,000,000 tons, which Japan now the island’s increased population and the pl 
has negotiated with her partners to set apart for post-war use of Germany higher wage scales prevailing because of di 
and Italy. the war. An appropriation has been vot- ec 

The apparent abundance of rubber was also stressed in a broadcast from ed for the improvement of San Fernando m 
Bandung on June 30, in which the Japanese announcer put out the somewhat Harbor, to revive the coastwise lighter th 

: fantastic yarn that a “large” freighter, made entirely of raw rubber, had traffic. Building projects of which the st 
been under construction in Java since February and would soon sail for cost is less than $1,000 may be freely un- be 
Japan, carrying raw materials. The announcer added that factories will dertaken, but the use of many building th 
a be able to use the ship itself as a rubber source. materials is still restricted to construc- th 

tions which have prior approval of the ti 
Control Board. n 
f 
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Russians Relish Recreation 


Soviet authorities, realizing the 
people’s need for relaxation, are re- 
ported (by the foreign press) to be 
planning to expand summer enter- 
tainment programs, placing special 
emphasis .on those in a light vein. 
Most plays and motion pictures 
presented recently have dealt with 
serious subjects, it is said, and the 
people apparently crave more gay- 
ety and amusement. 

An indication of this desire for 
at least momentary relief from the 
work and worry of war is shown in 
the great demand for fresh flowers. 
Women guards along the roads 
wear sprigs of lilac in their hair 
or tucked alongside the revolvers 
in their belts; farm laborers carry 
bunches of flowers home; and 
workers off duty wind garlands 
around their caps. Men, as well as 
women and children, are seen car- 
rying flowers—and trucks, even 
army convoys, are frequently deco- 
rated with fresh blossoms. 











The sugar industry is finding it diffi- 
cult to keep the fields in proper cultiva- 
tion, owing to the serious shortage of la- 
bor. Coffee prices remained unchanged 
during May, and exports showed a great 
decline as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. All rubber- 
plantation owners were required to put 
their areas into active production; those 
failing to do so must permit the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to organize produc- 
tion and if costs of operations are not 
covered by sales, the remaining charges 
will be considered as a prior lien on the 
property. Agricultural exports for the 
first 5 months of 1943 remained at a fa- 
vorable level. Exports of both sugar and 
cocoa during May 1943 exceeded those of 
May 1942. 

The cost-of-living index figure during 
May 1943 rose 1 point, bringing it to 181 
on June 1 (1935=100). Food prices re- 
mained unchanged, but clothing prices 
rose § points. An increase also occurred 
in the price of soap. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Economic indexes continue to por- 
tray a situation of great activity in which 
the emphasis is increasingly on the 
Shortage of manpower and civilian sup- 
plies. Production in general is increas- 
ing almost continuously, although in the 
primary industries there is increasing 
difficulty in maintaining a labor force 
commensurate with raw-material de- 
mand. There has been an extension of 
the initial labor-mobilization orders is- 
sued in May. Also, special steps have 
been taken to recruit additional labor for 
the coal mines to offset the possibility 
that stoppages in United States produc- 
tion and the lateness of the Great Lakes 
navigation season may result in a reduc- 
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tion of imports. A state of national 
emergency has been proclaimed in regard 
to coal production and regulations have 
been issued whereby coal miners will be 
granted postponement from military 
service until February 1, 1944. No coal 
miner will be permitted to enlist or al- 
lowed to change his job without the ap- 
proval of National Selective Service. 
Every employer has been asked to make 
a survey of his organization to discover 
whether any of his employees has had 
previous experience as a coal miner, and 
ex-miners now engaged in other occu- 
pations are required to report their min- 
ing experience. 

Measures were taken last year to sta- 
bilize employment in coal mining, and 
some 1,200 former miners in the armed 
forces stationed in Canada returned to 
their old jobs. This action, however, was 
insufficient to make up for the wartime 
loss of complement, which is estimated at 
about 7,000, 3,000 to the armed forces and 
4,000 to war plants. 


DIFFICULTY OF INCREASING COAL 
PRODUCTION 


The background of the coal situation 
has been marked by sharply rising de- 
mand since the war began. Require- 
ments for 1943 are now estimated at 47,- 
000,000 tons, compared with approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 tons in normal times. 
To meet this rapid rise in consumption, 
Canada, which has always been on an 
import basis for a considerable portion 
of supplies, has had to rely increasingly 
on the United States. Local production 
has increased substantially, to 18,700,000 
tons in 1942 from approximately 14,000,- 
000 tons in 1939, but in 1943 it has been 
impossible to maintain this rate of pro- 
duction, and for the first 5 months of 
1943 output fell to 7,507,000 tons as com- 
pared with 8,082,000 tons in the first 5 
months of 1942. Imports meanwhile 
have been reduced 200,000 tons—to 
6,828,000 tons from 7,055,000 tons in the 
first 5 months of 1942. 

As a further step to increase produc- 
tion, the Government is providing finan- 
cial assistance to mine operators where 
capital expenditure will result in greater 
output. It is also requiring household- 
ers in Quebec and Ontario to reduce 
their consumption of hard coal which 
must all be imported. By a recent order 
of the Coal Controller, every consumer 
of hard coal, or other high-grade coal or 
coke, as defined in the order, must as 
soon as possible file with his dealer a 
Government form in which he agrees to 
accept high-volatile bituminous coal to 
the extent of one-quarter of his require- 
ments for the year ending June 1, 1944. 
In the form he must declare how much 
he has on hand, and whether he has 
already placed an order for next winter’s 
supply. Failing to do this, he will not 
be allowed to buy for next winter more 
than one-half of the hard coal he used 
in the year ended June 1, 1943. The 
order applies only in Ontario and Que- 
bec because these are the only provinces 
which depend almost entirely on United 
States coal. 


FOREST PrRopuctTs ALSO SHORT 


Timber is another essential material 
in short supply, principally because there 
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is an acute shortage of experienced fell- 
ers and sawyers, many of whom have 
enlisted in forestry corps and others in 
war industries. Production of logs has 
declined progressively since 1941 in the 
face of steadily mounting demand in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Canada. This has brought up difficult 
questions of the allocation of available 
supplies. Last year, for example, the 
export of British Columbia hemlock 
and balsam logs for use in United States 
Pacific coast pulp and paper mills was 
drastically curtailed and the logs diverted 
to the production of lumber. Even with 
the measures which have been taken to 
check the decline in lumber production, 
1943’s output will be lower than 1942’s 
inadequate supply. 

The shortage extends to supplies of 
wood pulp. The demand for pulp for 
war purposes is so great that further re- 
strictions may have to be placed on its 
use for civilian purposes. This brings 
up the possibility that the use of pulp 
for the production of newsprint may 
again be curtailed. 


NEWSPRINT INVENTORIES CUT; PRICES 
INCREASED 


An order of the United States War 
Production Board issued in July takes 
cognizance of the situation by requiring 
a reduction in publishers’ stocks of print 
paper. After August 1, unless specifi- 
cally authorized, they may not accept in 
any one month more than one-third of 
their quarterly quota for consumption. 
Further, inventories must be limited to 
50 days’ supply in the 26 Northeastern 
States (including the District of Colum- 
bia), which account for 80 percent of 
United States’ consumption. Heretofore 
the limitation has been 75 days. Mean- 
while, the demands of the Canadian 
newsprint mills for a further increase 
in newsprint prices, to compensate them 
for higher operating charges in connec- 
tion with reduced operating schedules, 
have been partially met. Orders of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board of Ottawa and the United States 
Office of Price Administration increase 
the manufacturers’ ceiling base price on 
newsprint from $54 to $58, United States 
currency, per ton, effective August 1. An 
increase from $50 to $54 was authorized 
last March. 

The fuel-wood supply is another factor 
in the general shortage in forest prod- 
ucts. The Government is encouraging 
the cutting of fuel wood by continuing 





Motor-Trade Ad Campaign 
in Britain 


A national advertising campaign 
is to be undertaken by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Trad- 
ers in Great Britain, press reports 
from that country state. 

Manufacturers are to be re- 
quested to devote from 10 to 15 per- 
cent of their normal advertising 
space to institutional advertising 
for the industry as a whole. 
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the dealer subsidy of $1 per cord. Com- 
munities dependent on wood for fuel 
are being urged to increase the cut this 
year to prevent a repetition of the hard- 
ship suffered in some localities last win- 
ter when supplies were inadequate for 
the prolonged period of unusually low 
temperature. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS IMPROVED 


Grain-crop prospects at mid-July were 
much below last year. High tempera- 
tures in the Prairies have forced rapid 
growth but at the same time sapped vital 
moisture reserves, particularly in Sas- 
katchewan, the largest grain-growing 
Province. The drought in southern Al- 
berta is spreading and becoming more 
serious. Ample rainfalls in Manitoba 
have made the general outlook very 
promising. Yields on eastern Canada’s 
reduced grain acreages are expected to 
be considerably below normal. 

The Minister of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that in the coming year ship- 
ments of feed grains from the Prairies 
to eastern Canada will reach 100,000,000 
bushels, compared with from 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 bushels this year. These in- 
creased shipments are required to main- 





Ore-Shipment Situation at 
Narvik (Norway) Today 


Twelve or thirteen ships laden 
with Swedish iron ore now leave 
Narvik for Germany every week, 
says a statement by an agency of 
the Norwegian Government in 
Exile. Most of the ships are 
small—that is, under 5,000 tons— 
and they take a long time in mak- 
ing the round trip. Most of them 
return eventually, however, so it is 
believed that the percentage of 
sinkings is comparatively small. 

During the early part of last 
winter the shipments of iron ore 
by rail from Sweden to Narvik 
were comparatively modest and 
irregular. Later they became 
more consistent, and for an ex- 
tended period averaged four train- 
loads, or about 1,000 tons a day. 
The first week of June, the ship- 
ments from Sweden suddenly 
jumped to 8,000 tons a day, it is 
said. 

Practically speaking, all damage 
done to Narvik ore-loading piers 
and freight yards by British 
bombs has now been repaired, and 
the port’s loading capacity is now 
75 percent of its pre-war capac- 
ity—a capacity which was seldom 
fully employed. 

Fear of invasion reportedly 
marks all German activity at 
Narvik today. During the past 





winter the Nazis erected bunkers 
in all important parts of the city. 
“Coast alarms” have been sounded 
frequently. Big barriers of ice 
were built on frozen lakes and 
fjords in order to prevent Allied 
planes from landing. 
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tain the important livestock and dairy 
industry in the east in the face of re- 
duced local grain production in Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 has been 
made to continue the Government’s free 
freight assistance policy for the east- 
ward movement of foodstuffs. To en- 
courage farmers to buy their feed sup- 
plies and avoid overburdening the rail- 
roads during the winter months, an ad- 
ditional subsidy has been authorized. 
Under this arrangement, farmers in the 
eastern provinces will receive a subsidy 
on a sliding scale heavily graduated to 
favor the early purchase of their feed 
requirements. 


VEGETABLE AND Fruit Crops LIKELY TO 
Bre LOWER 


The late spring and the prolonged pe- 
riod of wet weather in eastern Canada 
have reduced prospects for abundant 
supplies of vegetables for sale in the 
fresh state and for canning. Some can- 
ners are not contracting for as large sup- 
plies as last year because of the un- 
certainty of obtaining labor. Fruit pros- 
pects likewise are not as good as last 
year. Last winter’s extremely cold 
weather damaged fruit trees in the Ni- 
agara peninsula of Ontario and in the 
fruit-growing districts of British Colum- 
bia, cutting down the probable yield of 
peaches and apricots by more than 50 
percent. In British Columbia the apple 
yield will likely be considerably below 
last year, but early prospects in Nova 
Scotia are more favorable. For the can- 
ners, the less abundant supplies of fruits 
and vegetables will mean greater diffi- 
culty in keeping within their price ceil- 
ings which even in a good crop year have 
necessitated subsidy payments. For con- 
sumers, the prospects are that grocery 
shelves will be less plentifully stocked 
next winter. 


DOMESTIC HoG SLAUGHTER CURTAILED IN 
Favor OF EXPORT TO UNITED KINGDOM 


The expansion of pork production is 
reaching its upper limit. In eastern 
Canada the gloomy feed-grain outlook 
has prompted farmers to sell an increas- 
ing number of hogs, including brood 
sows. Throughout Canada farmers who 
are hard pressed for labor are curtail- 
ing hog production in favor of beef cattle 
which now bring relatively better prices. 
Despite the fact that hog marketings are 
now running above last year, they are 
not great enough to supply the domestic 
market and at the same time fill the en- 
larged bacon contract for Britain. To 
maintain regular shipments of pork 
products to the United Kingdom, the 
Canadian Meat Board has ordered a fur- 
ther reduction in slaughter for the do- 
mestic market. 


Beer Prices To BE SUPPORTED 


Present prices for beef cattle are high, 
but livestock producers have large herds 
on their farms, opening up the likelihood 
that prices will decline as cattle mar- 
ketings increase. The Meat Board has 


consequently announced that it will buy 
cattle, dressed basis, if necessary, to pre- 
vent live-cattle prices from falling be- 
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low an appropriate relationship to floor 
prices for dressed beef. Beef supplies so 
acquired will be shipped to Britain in 
frozen form. Whether support-buying 
by the Meat Board succeeds in maintain- 
ing live-cattle prices depends upon the 
availability of sufficient slaughtering ca- 
pacity to keep up with the anticipated 
runs of livestock this fall. Packing fa- 
cilities are expected to be severely taxed 
when hog and cattle marketings reach 
their seasonal peak a few months hence. 

Government subsidies to producers 
have encouraged the diversion of fluid 
milk to butter making, with the result 
that stocks in cold storage are very much 
greater than at this time last year. The 
improvement, however, will mean no re- 
laxation in the butter ration of one-half 
pound per week. Instead, stocks are be- 
ing accumulated to tide over the winter 
period of low production. The increase 
in the output of butter is offset by a big 
shrinkage in the production of cheese. 
In June, the Government ordered all 
cheese produced in Ontario and Quebec 
to be reserved for export to the United 
Kingdom. Supplies on the domestic 
market are expected to be short next 
winter. 


FURTHER ORDERS DRAFTING LABOR 


As previously reported, the Govern- 
ment has taken the initial steps in the 
long-projected labor-mobilization plan 
by requiring the compulsory transfer of 
male labor of military call-up age from 
nonessential occupations. The first and 
second orders issued in May covered an 
assortment of miscellaneous jobs includ- 
ing certain branches of retail trade, and 
applied to single men between the ages of 
19 and 40 and to married men between 
the ages of 19 and 25. In addition to the 
order affecting coal miners, previously 
discussed, two further orders were issued 
during June. One extended the provi- 
sions of the scheme to youths of the ages 
of 16, 17, and 18 (without prejudice to 
their attendance at schools) and the 
other extended the list of affected occu- 
pations to include certain lines of whole- 
sale trade and manufacturing—the lat- 
ter being fur goods, robes, dressing gowns, 
neckties and scarves, curtains and dra- 
peries, household furniture, except mat- 
tresses and bedsprings, metal furniture, 
rattan and willowware, wooden boxes, 
mirrors and picture frames, perfumes, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations, hand- 
bags, and small leather goods. Men in 
these occupations of the proper age 
groups must report to the National Se- 
lective Service for transfer, if required, 
to more essential work and employers 
may not continue to employ them with- 
out a special permit. Most of them have 
been rejected for military service for 
physical disability or other reasons, At 
the end of June the Minister of Labor 
indicated that some 18,700 had so re- 
ported under the first two orders. 

As an additional move to help relieve 
the farm-labor shortage, provincial de- 
partments of agriculture have been re- 
quested to investigate the possibility of 
employing more women in agriculture 
on a full-year basis, particularly on dairy 
and livestock farms. The Federal De- 
partment of Labor would provide train: 
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ing facilities for these workers as an aid 
to their recruitment and placement. 


INCREASED MANUFACTURE OF FARM IMPLE- 
MENTS AND MACHINERY 


Increased manufacture and importa- 
tion of farm implements will be per- 
mitted to ease the farm-labor shortage 
and to aid in the pressing need to pro- 
duce all the food that can be raised. The 
supply of farm equipment which will be 
made available is equal in tonnage to 
approximately 77 percent of the average 
of 1940 and 1941. This is about the same 
increase as has been authorized in the 
United States. Farmers will not feel 
much benefit from the increased manu- 
facturing and import quotas until the 
crop year 1944 because it will be late in 
the autumn before a substantial quan- 
tity of new machinery can be produced. 


RETAIL TRADE WEAKER IN May 


Reports on May trade show dollar vol- 
ume down somewhat from April. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics suggests 
that the weaker trend in retail trade was 
due in some measure to the drawing off 
of consumer purchasing power by the 
drive for the Fourth Victory Loan which 
represented an unprecedented amount 
of government financing. Department- 
store sales were 2 percent lower than in 
May 1942, hardware-store sales 5 per- 
cent lower, furniture-store sales 6 per- 
cent lower, and the sales of stores spe- 
cializing in radio and electrical appli- 
ances 22 percent lower. Women’s cloth- 
ing stores, however, showed an 8-percent 
increase, men’s clothing stores a 2- 
percent increase, shoe stores a 5-percent 
increase, and drug stores a 10-per- 
cent increase. Wholesale trade averaged 
3 percent higher than in May 1942 in 
dollar volume, but this gain was smaller 
than any recorded for the first 4 months 
of the year. Wholesale stocks at the 
month end averaged 11 percent lower 
than last year, with clothing stocks val- 
ued at 25 percent less and footwear 
stocks valued at 26 percent. 

Shortages and substitutions are be- 
coming more apparent. The Retail 
Price Administrator has indicated that 
the present level of trade cannot be 
maintained because production of many 
primary products is not keeping up with 
sales, while inventories in the hands of 
secondary manufacturers are extremely 
low and no longer sufficient to fill the 
gap as was the case in 1942. The pros- 
pective lower volume of sales and lower- 
than-normal profit margins are a diffi- 
cult combination for traders, testing 
their ability to stay in business, but a 
marked increase in mortality is not yet 
evident. 

As was previously reported, the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board’s control 
of retail business has been extended by 
additions to the freezing order of No- 
vember 1942 which prohibited the crea- 
tion of new selling outlets. 


$65,000,000 SPENT FoR PRICE-CONTROL 
SUBSIDIES 


Price-control subsidies have been much 
in the public eye in Canada as well as in 
the United States in recent weeks. De- 
velopments in United States policy have 
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been followed with special interest in 
Canada because close economic relations 
make reflections of the United States 
price structure inevitable. In the Do- 
minion, where subsidies are an integral 
part of the price-control and wage-sta- 
bilization programs, Parliament has re- 
cently voted a $120,000,000 appropriation 
for subsidy payments by the price-control 
organization in the fiscal year which 
began April 1 last, this sum to be added 
to the $65,000,000 which had been ex- 
pended to that date in the price-control 
subsidy program. Contrasting the ex- 
perience in 1917 and 1942, the Minister 
of Finance estimated that without price 
control consumers would have paid out 
$350,000,000 in 1942. If prices remain 
stabilized in 1943, he estimates that price 
and related controls will save consumers 
approximately $850,000,000. The subsidy 
payments have (in the official view) not 
only protected the standard of living of 
the low- and moderate-income groups 
but they have also played an important 
part in insuring a supply of essential 
goods. 

Recently the cost-of-living index has 
shown a renewed tendency to rise, in 
large part because of upward pressure 
in foods. On June 1, at 118.5 of the 
1935-39 base, it had increased 0.4 point 
over May 1 so that it was only fractionally 
below the level of December 1, 1942, when 
the Government undertook special stabil- 
ization measures, including reductions in 
the price of oranges, milk, coffee, and 
tea, so as to hold down the expected win- 
ter rise. The movements of the index 
are of particular importance in the Do- 
minion because an increased cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus becomes payable to wage earn- 
ers in a wide range of industries when 
there has been a quarterly change of as 
much as 1 percent. The next adjust- 
ment date is August 15 on the basis of 
the change on July 1 over April 1. 

There has been some criticism that the 
index does not accurately reflect changes 
in living costs. An important factor in 
this situation is believed to be the fact 
that fresh fruits and vegetables are rep- 
resented in only a limited way in the in- 
dex while at the same time, with few 
exceptions, they are not under a price 
ceiling. Except in the summer months, 
when home-grown produce is available, 
they must be imported; their high cost, 
which is the subject of much recent com- 
plaint, is a reflection of costs in the coun- 
try of origin—for the most part the Unit- 
ed States. The Government has recently 
moved to reduce the landed cost of im- 
ported fruits and vegetables by exempt- 
ing a number of them from the special 
excise tax levied on imports. 


NEw YorK LOANS CALLED FoR REDEMPTION 


A financial development which is of 
special interest is the call by the Do- 
minion Government for redemption on 
August 16 of two of its New York loans 
before maturity. The issues affected 
consist of $30,000,000 in 7-year, 244-per- 
cent bonds, due January 15, 1944, and 
$76,000,000 in 10-year, 2'2-percent bonds, 
due August 15, 1945. Apparently this 
action is based on an easier position in 
dollar-exchange supplies. It will be re- 
called that at the beginning of this 
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Nazis Lament Difficulties 
Hampering Farm Output 


The difficulties facing German 
agriculture are even greater this 
year than last, states the Axis 
press. The admitted disadvan- 
tages are late deliveries of artificial 
fertilizer, lack of sufficient equip- 
ment, slow repairs of agricultural 
machines, and the employment of 
foreign workers. 

In discussing the use of foreign 
labor, an official of the Reich Food 
Estate made no effort to conceal 
the obstacles that such workers 
present to efficient operation of 
farms. Satisfactory results are 
difficult to obtain, it is said, owing 
to workers’ lack of knowledge of 
the German language and the 
time lost in properly “adjusting” 
the “unwilling foreign workers” to 
farm tasks. 

A suggestion of possible dissatis- 
faction with the results achieved 
by German farmers is to be found 
in the statement that “an under- 
standing of the difficulties facing 
German agriculture must be 
awakened in the towns.” 

It was also stated that the heavy 
burdens borne by German agricul- 
ture will “not become lighter” as 
the war continues. An ultra-con- 
servative dictum, one may safely 


say. | 


year the Dominion floated $90,000,000 on 
the New York market, $60,000,000 of the 
offering being in 10- and 15-year bonds 
bearing 3-percent interest. 


MUTUAL-AID ADMINISTRATION ESTABLISHED 


The mutual-aid bill appropriating 
$1,000,000,000 to make Canadian war 
supplies, raw materials, and foodstuffs 
available to the United Nations was 
passed by Parliament late in May. The 
administrative procedure for distributing 
the supplies is being worked out in con- 
junction with the United States Lend- 
Lease Administration. Canada’s mutual- 
aid arrangement replaces the system 
used last year when Parliament appro- 
priated $1,000,000,000 for the gift of sup- 
plies direct to the United Kingdom. 


New FARMERS’ DEBT ADJUSTMENT 
LEGISLATION 


New farmers’ creditors arrangement 
legislation has been receiving the atten- 
tion of Parliament in the closing days 
of the current session. It has been in- 
troduced by the Government to improve 
on the method of the 1934 act which it 
would rescind, and to substitute for 
provincial debt adjustment legislation on 
which Privy Council decisions have 
raised a question of validity. 















Exchange and Finance 


Foreign-Exchange-Control Amend- 
ment Gives Board Wider Powers.—The 
Canadian foreign-exchange regulations 
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have been amended so as to enable the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board to de- 
clare bankrupt any person or company 
leaving Canada, or remaining out of 
Canada with the intention of evading in- 
vestigation or prosecution under the 
Foreign Exchange Control Order. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Crude Petroleum and Heavy Fuel Oil 
Imported into British Columbian Ports 
Exempt from War-Exchange Tar.— 
Crude petroleum and heavy fuel oil im- 
ported into Canada through British 
Columbian ports, in bulk, by tank vessels, 
are exempted from the war-exchange tax 
of 10 percent ad valorem, according to 
an order in councii effective July 1, 1943, 
and published in Customs Memorandum, 
series D-43 (T. C. 130), by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
July 16. 

The order defines crude petroleum and 
heavy fuel oil as follows: 

(a) Crude petroleum not subjected to any 
other process than natural weathering and 
removal of foreign matter and water, when 
imported by oil refiners to be refined in 
their own factories. 

(b) Products of petroleum, n. o. p., 934 
specific gravity (20 A. P. I.) or heavier at 
60° F. 

Nonalcoholic Materials to be Used in 
Manufacture of Sealing Compounds: 
Imports Duty-Free.—Duty-free entry in- 
to Canada has been accorded nonalco- 
holic materials in liquid or paste form 
when imported by manufacturers of seal- 
ing compounds for cans and jars for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of such 
sealing compounds in their own factories, 
by an order in council effective June 1, 
1943, which established a new tariff item 
(616c (i)), according to Customs Memo- 
randum, series D, No. 47 (T. C. 125) pub- 
lished by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on June 15. 

Tariff item 616c is a special item pro- 
viding for duty-free entry of natural 
rubber compound for sealing the ends of 
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tin cans. Natural rubber is no longer 
available for this purpose, and the new 
item will extend the same tariff treat- 
ment to synthetic-rubber compounds. 


Chile 


Transportation and 
Communication 


Streetcars to be Reconditioned.—The 
Fomento Corporation in Chile has ap- 
propriated 5,000,000 pesos for use in re- 
conditioning 100 Santiago streetcars now 
out of service. It is reported that the 
materials needed for the work can be 
obtained locally and that no imported 
parts or accessories will be required. 

Private Railway Line Acquired by Chil- 
ean Government.—A private railway 
line extending 60 kilometers between 
Monte Aguila and Antuco in the Concep- 
cion district, Chile, has been acquired by 
the Chilean Government. The railway 
carries both freight and passengers and 
traffic is reported to be fairly heavy 
throughout the year. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


The 2-month period ended June 3u, 
1943, was marked by important legisla- 
tive activity designed to combat Colom- 
bia’s two major economic problems—in- 
flation and the rising cost of living. 
Meanwhile, the Government appealed to 
employers to increase wages and Salaries 
in an effort to meet the continued up- 
ward trend in the cost of living. 

In general, however, there was little 
actual change in Colombia’s economy 
during the period under review. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOX FAVORABLE 


The agricultural outlook at the end 
of June was highly favorable. The 
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heavy rainfall, which it was feared would 
adversely affect crops, had ceased, and 
the unfavorable effects were found to be 
slight and scattered. The over-all ag. 
ricultural position at the end of June 
was better than for the corresponding 
period last year, and an increase in the 
production of most crops was expected. 

Sugarcane production showed the 
greatest increase, and, although this in- 
dustry suffered from a slight shortage of 
labor, refined-sugar output remained 
high. 

The potato, rice, and wheat crops were 
reported excellent, but it is feared that 
a large part of the wheat crop may be 
lost owing to a lack of binder twine. It 
is reported that since harvesting ma- 
chinery cannot be used without binder 
twine, and because there is insufficient 
hand labor available, it is doubtful 
whether the crop can be harvested by 
September. 


INDUSTRY NORMAL 


Industrial production continued at 
wartime levels during the period under 
review. Increased production of cement 
found a ready market as small-building 
construction improved. 

Sugar production continued upward, 
and substantial quantities of refined su- 
gar were exported to other American 
Republics during May. Increased pro- 
duction has been influenced by the de- 
sire to make the country self-sufficient 
with a surplus for export. 

The textile industry, which has been 
operating on a 20- to 24-hour basis, was 
reported to be unable to keep pace with 
the demand. There was said to be little 
likelihood of improvement until the end 
of the summer. 


CONSTRUCTION SOMEWHAT IMPROVED 


Although the construction of large, 
public, government buildings has been 
drastically curbed by shortages of heavy 
hardware and building materials, there 
has been an upward trend in residental 
and small business-house construction, 
owing to the arrival of water pipes, steel 
reinforcing bars, and sanitary fittings. 
In addition, considerable repair work re- 
portedly is being carried on. 

Mechanical highway construction has 
declined considerably owing to shortages 
of heavy machinery, but hand labor has 
accounted for a large amount of road 
construction throughout the Republic. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STOCKS 


Some improvement in both wholesale 
and retail stocks was registered during 
May, owing to the arrival of important 
quantities of imports from the United 
States and other American Republics. 

Domestic production of shoes and 
other articles of clothing accounted for 
further replenishment of wholesale 
stocks, and the principal retail stores in 
Bogota were well stocked, particularly 
the “five-and-ten” variety. 

The opening of cooperative stores has 
been expanded in Bogota and Medellin. 
These stores sell at attractive prices, as 
compared with the greatly increased 
prices previously charged by established 
trade centers, and have therefore forced 
prices of several articles of foodstuffs and 
clothing down by from 6 to 7 percent. 
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LABOR AND WAGES 


On the whole, the labor situation in 
Colombia changed very little during the 
months of May and June. The request 
by the Government that commerce and 
industry increase wages by at least 20 
percent is believed to have forestalled 
strikes that were in the making. Later, 
wages in many sections of the country 
were increased from 10 to 20 percent. 
Salaries of municipal, departmental, and 
national Government employees, and of 
those employed in the sugar, petroleum, 
textile, and certain other industries were 
also increased. 

Labor-day celebrations on May 1, 1943, 
were marked by labor-union parades in 
the principal cities of the country, in 
which marching workers carried ban- 
ners advocating that Colombia enter the 
war; that all workers be given military 
training for active participation in the 
war against the Axis; and that Axis 
nationals in Colombia be imprisoned. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The legislative machinery set in mo- 
tion by Colombia’s Economic Plan, law 
No. 7, rolled ahead during the period un- 
der review with the issuance of two im- 
portant decrees and.one resolution, all 
aimed at controlling prices and inflation. 

Decree No. 928, of May 11, the first 
major implementation of law No. 7, es- 
tablished the Office of Price Control un- 
der the Ministry of National Economy. 
The Office of Price Control is directed by 
a Price Comptroller, assisted by the 
board of four members representing la- 
bor, manufacturers, agriculturists, and 
importers. The Comptroller is em- 
powered to issue regulations governing 
maximum and minimum prices, to pre- 
vent monopolies, set up rationing, ar- 
range for the purchase and sale of com- 
mercial articles through the issuance 
and cancelation of licenses, and issue 
import and export permits in concur- 
rence with the Office of Exchange and 
Export Control. 

A second piece of legislation designed 
to implement law No. 7, is decree No. 
1148, of June 10. This decree imposes 
a threefold check on the current expan- 
sion of means of payment by providing 
for: An important draining off of funds 
from general circulation through the 
compulsory investment of an appreciable 
portion of company profits in what may 
be described as frozen-deposit certifi- 
cates; a further drainage through simi- 
lar investments on the part of import- 
ers, in amounts equivalent to one-tenth 
of their remittances for foreign goods; 
and the doubling by banks, within the 
current year, of the coverage reserves 
which they are legally required to hold 
against deposits. 

Closely following the issuance of de- 
cree No. 1148, the Superintendent of 
Banking issued resolution No. 580 pro- 
hibiting marginal trading on the stock 
exchanges. This resolution is designed 
to drive speculative funds into nonin- 
flationary channels, and, although it is 
hot believed that this resolution will re- 
main in its present form, it will serve to 
curb speculation until a decree can be 
prepared which will not restrict legiti- 
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mate trading but will curb undue specu- 
lation on a marginal or time-payment 
basis. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Collections were good until decree No. 
1148 was issued, after which slight de- 
clines were experienced. The demand 
for money has been very slight, but is 
expected to increase, owing to the re- 
strictions of the above-mentioned de- 
cree. Although bank reserves against 
deposits were increased, bankers feel 
that they will be able to handle the 
financial requirements of the country. 


Transport and Communication 


General Improvement in Congested 
Services. — Motor-transport facilities, 
which were handicapped by heavy rain- 
fall during May, showed some improve- 
ment in June, as rainfall decreased. The 
transportation system was further im- 
proved by the acquisition of a large 
quantity of truck and bus tires and by 
the progress in the retreading industry. 

All Colombian ports were reported free 
of congestion, and indications are that 
the situation at Buenaventura has been 
greatly relieved by improved cargo- 
handling methods and the addition of 
two new warehouses. It is believed that 
this port will hereafter remain free from 
congestion, unless a large number of 
ships arrive simultaneously. 

The receipt of urgently needed tubes 
somewhat relieved the strain 9on tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio communi- 
cations during the period under review. 
Construction of the important network 
of national and departmental long-dis- 
tance telephone circuits continued, but 
on a reduced scale. 

Air-Line Construction Activities. — 
Land has been purchased near Cali, Co- 
lombia, by Avianca for a new airport, 
states a foreign technical report. 

The company has also offered the city 
of Medellin a loan of 100,000 pesos for 
the construction of a new airdrome. 
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Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Castor-Bean Seed: Duty-Free Impor- 
tation of Specified Amount Permitted 
During a 2-Year Period.—Duty-free im- 
portation for a 2-year period of up 
to 75,000 quintals (1 quintal=101.61 
pounds) per year of castor-bean seed has 
been established by Cuban Presidential 
decree No. 1737 effective upon promulga- 
tion in the Gaceta Oficial of June 11, 
1943. 

The decree states that the duty-free 
privilege will be restricted to duly regis- 
tered castor - oil - extracting industries 
which pledge to sow at least 3 caballerias 
(1 caballeria=33'%3% acres) of land to 
castor seed for each 10,000 quintals 
imported. 

“Humanized” Powdered Milk: Impor- 
tation Now Permitted in 1-Pound Pack- 
ages.—Imports into Cuba of modified or 
“humanized” powdered milk will be per- 
mitted in containers of up to 1 pound net 
weight, for 1 year beginning July 2, 1943, 
according to Presidential decree No. 1916 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of July 
2, 1943. 

Prior to this decree, the importation of 
modified powdered milk in containers of 
more than 12 ounces net weight was 
prohibited. 

Charcoal: Exportation Prohibited.— 
The exportation of charcoal from Cuba 
has been prohibited for an indefinite pe- 
riod, according to ORPA (Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply) Resolution No. 
130, effective upon publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 19, 1943. 

The purpose of the measure, according 
to the decree, is to assure ample supplies 
of charcoal for the domestic market, 
especially since charcoal is now also 
being used in part as a substitute for 
other fuels which are in short supply. 

Dried Coconut Made Subject to Export 
and Reexport Control.—Cuba has includ- 





Republics. 


posters, and motion pictures. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





Noteworthy Exposition Planned in Brazil 


As a step in furthering the Good Neighbor policy, Brazil plans to hold a 
sizable exposition (the seccnd in the series) at Curitiba, this autumn. The 
founders of the fair, which is sponsored by the government of the State of 
Para, will attempt on a small scale a fair similar to recent great international 
expositions, not so much in variety and volume of exhibits as in arousing 
interest and affording opportunity for contact between the American 


The General Committee of the Exposition announces plans for a “Palace 
of the Americas,” where, it hopes, exhibits from industry of the United 
States will be included with those from neighboring countries. A “Salon of 
Honor” will house pictuies of great men of the Americas, including heroes 
of our own and all American nations. 

According to present plans, each participating American Republic will 
present an ample and up-to-date demonstration of its achievements in 
the fields of culture, commerce, industrial technique, tourism, and, particu- 
larly, in its war effort. Because of transportation difficulties, contributions 
necessarily will be to a considerable degree by means of graphs, photographs, 

The Exposition will run for 90 days. High Government officials, including 
members of foreign missions stationed in Brazil, are scheduled to be 
present at the inauguration of the event on November 10, 1943. 

Further details may be obtained from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
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ed dried coconut in the list of articles 
subject to export and reexport control, 
according to a decree of the Minister of 
Commerce, published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of June 11, 1943. 

{For announcement of basic decree 
establishing export control measures in 
Cuba, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 21, 1943.1 

Alcohol: Exportation Regulated.—The 
exportation of alcohol from Cuba will 
henceforth be permitted only when the 
supply is in excess of domestic demands, 
according to a resolution of the Office 
of Price Regulation and Supply (ORPA) 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of July 
3, 1943. 

Under this resolution, exports of al- 
cohol by distilleries or other producers 
will not be permitted unless they have 
first supplied the domestic market with 
a certain amount of their production and 
present a “certificate of availability” to 
prove compliance. The resolution pro- 
vides for the issuance each month by 
ORPA of this “certificate of availability” 
to distillers, or others, showing that the 
domestic quota for the preceding month 
has been met. Producers of alcohol un- 
able to present a “certificate of availa- 
bility” are also prevented from export- 
ing liquor produced from an alcoholic 
base. 

National Commission for the Study of 
Post-War Problems Established.—A Na- 
tional Commission for the study of post- 
war problems was established in Cuba 
by Presidential decree No. 1584, promul- 
gated in the Gaceta Oficial of May 26, 
1943. The Commission is charged with 
studying the “primary causes of the pres- 
ent world-wide disorder and suggesting 
measures that should be adopted in the 
juridical, political, economic, and social 
order which will follow the termination 
of the war.” It will study all recom- 
mendations and suggestions received 
from the Pan American Union and other 
official organizations, and those sub- 
mitted for its consideration by national 
or foreign institutions or private organi- 
zations. It will also study those prob- 
lems which it believes pertinent to and 
inherent to Cuba’s participation in the 
war in order to “establish relations be- 
tween countries on the basis of political, 
social, and economic democracy and 
assure liberty, justice, and a stable and 
fruitful peace.” Recommendations re- 
ceived which are designed to solve prob- 
lems destined to arise in the post-war 
period will be submitted to the President 
and the Cabinet. 

The Commission is presided over by 
the Prime Minister and includes many 
Cabinet members, as well as the Presi- 
dent of the National Development Com- 
mission and others. 


~ Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping Activities, 1942.—Reporting 
on shipping activities of Danish ports in 
1942, figures published in Denmark show 
a decrease in port calls from 46,300 in 
1941 to 45,800 in 1942. A larger volume 
of goods was carried, however, dis- 
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charged goods increasing from 6,604,000 
tons in 1941 to 6,673,000 in 1942 and 
loaded goods from 2,949,000 to 3,298,000. 

Almost all the tonnage arriving from 
foreign ports carried cargo, but two- 
thirds of the tonnage sailing to foreign 
ports left empty. Sixty-three percent 
of the volume of incoming goods came 
from foreign ports in 1942 and only 30 
percent of outgoing quantities had a for- 
eign destination. 

Incoming goods carried by Danish 
ships increased to 71 percent from the 
36 percent carried in 1938. On the other 
hand, only 16 percent of the export 
trade was carried by Danish ships in 
1942 compared with almost 50 percent 
in 1938. The volume of goods in foreign 
trade loaded and discharged in Danish 
harbors dropped to 5,205,000 tons in 1942 
from 12,651,000 tons in 1938. 

Because of the marked drop in mari- 
time trade with foreign countries, do- 
mestic traffic now represents 32 percent 
of the total, compared with a pre-war 
volume of 17 percent. 


Eire 
Economic Conditions 


RISE IN VALUE OF FARM OUTPUT 


The estimated value of Eire’s agricul- 
tural output was £14,548,000 greater in 
1941-42 than in 1929-30, and £8,466,000 
larger than in 1940-41, according to the 
June issue of the Irish Trade Journal and 
Statistical Bulletin. Excluding any part 
of the produce used unprocessed for fur- 
ther agricultural production, the values 
were £62,161,000 for 1929-30, £60,924,000 
for 1939-40, £68,243,000 for 1940-41, and 
£76,709,000 for 1941-42. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Coupons for Second-hand Clothing.— 
It has been illegal since July 1, 1943, for 
any person to sell rationed second-hand 
clothes or bedclothes by retail unless reg- 
istered by the Eire Minister for Supplies. 
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Rationed second-hand clothing includes 
men’s overcoats and suits and women’s 
overcoats selling at £3 or more and all 
other articles of rationed wearing ap- 
parel, and blankets and sheets selling 
at £lormore. It has been reported that 
a new trade in second-hand clothing was 
developing which tended to defeat the 
rationing scheme in respect to new 
clothes. 

Reduction in Ice-cream Production. 
Eire’s three largest ice-cream manufac- 
turers have been forced to cut their pro. 
duction by 10 percent, although con- 
sumption records so far this summer 
have been broken by 50 percent. The 
reason for the reduction is that their re- 
serve stocks of sugar are running low, 

Domestic Kerosene Supplies Limited.— 
In the Dail it was stated recently that 
Eire’s normal kerosene needs were 17,- 
500,000 gallons annually. However, 1942 
available supplies were only 10,000,000, 
and it was expected that not more than 
8,000,000 gallons would be received this 
year. For agricultural tractors, 4,000,000 
gallons were needed, and 2,000,000 for 
other industrial uses, leaving only a very 
small quantity to meet domestic require- 
ments. 


Exchange and Finance 


First Report of Central Bank.—The 
first report of the Central Bank of Ire- 
land states that the volume of the legal- 
tender note issue fluctuated during the 
year ended March 31, 1943, between £18,- 
390,379 on June 30, and £24,427,915 on 
December 22, 1942. The latter was the 
highest figure ever attained by this issue. 

The amount of Bank of England notes 
presented during the year in Dublin as 
payment for legal-tender notes was 
£3,465,242. Out of the total assets of the 
legal-tender note fund, amounting to 
£23,061,356 on March 31, 1943, the hold- 
ings of securities of maturity exceeding 
12 months amounted to £7,838,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prohibition on Exports of Specified 
Commodities Except Under License.— 
The prohibition of the exportation of 
scrap iron, except under license, is con- 
tinued for a period of 12 months from 
July 1, 1943. 

The Minister for Supplies has issued 
an order which prohibits the export from 
Eire, except under license, of feldspar, 
goatskins and kidskins, sheepskin pieces, 
pieces of cattlehides, horsehides, and 
tar and pitch. 

Another order also prohibits the ex- 
port, save under license, of pigs and 
bacon and ham, but this provision mere- 
ly supersedes a similar prohibition under 
a previous order. 

Customs Duties Removed Tempora- 
rily.—Between July 1 and October 31, 
1943, import duties will be suspended in 
Eire on a wide range of articles, includ- 
ing certain types of electric-heating and 
cooking apparatus, pots, pans, kettles, 
ointments, cartridges, and unprinted 
paper. 


Transport and Communication 


Barges Used to Transport Turf— 
Eighteen barges built in Eire for the 
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Government are now operating on the 
Grand Canal carrying turf to Dublin, 
states a British transportation period- 
ical. 

These barges are not mechanically 
propelled; they carry between 45 and 50 
tons of turf. 

It is reported that 10 more may be 
puilt and put into service on the Royal 
Canal which has not been in use for 
some years. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance.—Finnish Gov- 
ernment expenditures in 1943 are ex- 
pected to reach a total of 28,000,000,000 
Finnish marks, or 1,000,000,000 marks 
more than in the preceding year, accord- 
ing to official statements carried by the 
Finnish press. War expenditures dur- 
ing the years 1940-42 are said to have 
amounted to 44,000,000,000 marks, and 
for 1943 are expected to reach 19,000,- 
000,000 marks, but since the pre-war 
budget level was about 5,000,000,000 
marks it is probable that some indirect 
war costs are not included in the “war- 
expenditures” figures, and that in real- 
ity the increase in wartime expenditure 
is greater than appears in the above 
estimate. 

Government revenue from taxation 
has risen from 3,800,000,000 marks in 
1940 to 13,000,000,000 marks in 1942 and 
is expected to reach 14,000,000,000 marks 
in the current year. Total anticipated 
“ordinary” Government revenue, includ- 
ing receipts from sources other than 
taxes, is 18,000,000,000 marks, or 65 per- 
cent of expenditures. The correspond- 
ing ratio was 52 percent in 1941 and 34 
percent in 1940. 

Several Finnish Government bond 
issues have been absorbed by the public 
in recent years. The last of these—of 
2,800,000,000 marks—issued early in 1943, 
was less than half subscribed by May, 
although it is hoped to raise 4,000,000,000 
marks in this way during the year. Bor- 
rowing from the Bank of Finland has 
been resorted to, to the extent of about 
5,000,000,000 marks in 1940, a like amount 
in 1941, and 3,800,000,000 in 1942, and 
apparently 4,000,000,000 marks will have 
to be obtained in 1943 from this or other 
sources (possibly compulsory loans). At 
the end of 1942 the total outstanding 
credit obtained by the Government from 
the Bank of Finland was 14,600,000,000 
marks, and it increased rapidly in early 
1943 to 16,300,000,000 marks. 

Borrowing abroad on a large scale has 
not been possible in recent years, but 
the clearing balance owed by Finland 
increased from 1,600,000,000 marks at the 
end of 1941 to 3,000,000,000 marks at the 
end of 1942. Note circulation, which 
amounted to 2,054,000,000,000 marks at 
the end of 1937, was 9,617,000,000 marks 
at the end of 1942, and had reached 
10,206,000,000 marks by the end of March 
1943. Foreign-currency reserves declined 
from 932,000,000 marks to 495,000,000 
marks during 1942, while the gold re- 
Setve remained constant at 171,400,000 
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marks. The actual current exchange 
value of the Finnish mark (in contrast 
to the official valuation) is therefore 
problematic. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bagging, Hoops, and Buckles for Cot- 
ton Baling Exempted from Import-Sales 
Taxz—Jute bagging, and iron or steel 
bands, hoops, and buckles, intended for 
baling cotton for exportation from 
French Cameroun, have been exempted 
from sales tax upon importation, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1943, by an order 
of February 17, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French Cameroun on April 
15, 1943. 

This order also canceled the privilege 
of temporary duty-free admission of 
such products intended for baling cotton 
for exportation, which had been granted 
by an order of March 19, 1942. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sausage Casings: Group of Industrial 
Exporters Dissolved in Morocco.—The 
Group of Industrial Exporters of Sausage 
Casings in the French Zone of Morocco 
was dissolved on May 1, 1943, with a 
return to a free market, by an order of 
April 30, 1943, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of May 14. 

Division of Fur Skins and Furs of the 
Group of Hides and Skins Dissolved, Mo- 
rocco.—The Division of Fur Skins and 
Furs of the Group of Hides and Skins, in 
the French Zone of Morocco, was dis- 
solved on May 15, 1943, with a return to 
price freedom, by an order of May 4, 
1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
May 14. 
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India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cotton and Cotton Manufactures: 
Measures Enacted and Proposed for Con- 
trol of Trade; Ban on Forward Trad- 
ing.—All forms of forward trading in 
cotton, except delivery contracts, have 
been prohibited in India effective from 
May 20, by a series of orders beginning 
with the “Cotton Forward Contracts and 
Options Prohibition Order” issued April 
30. The latter order, which extends to 
all of British India, followed events of 
March, when cotton prices reached un- 
precedented levels and extreme price 
fluctuations featured the Indian cotton 
market. 

The Government at the same time 
made it clear that measures were con- 
templated for a comprehensive plan of 
cloth and yarn control designed to effect 
an increase in production and to insure 
that cloth and yarn reached the ultimate 
consumers at reasonable prices. 

Control of Textiles and Yarn to be 
Inaugurated.—On June 1, the Secretary 
of the Government of India in the new 
Department of Industries and Civil Sup- 
plies announced that the Indian cotton- 
textile industry was to be placed under 
Government control and that steps would 
be taken to regulate the prices of cloth 
and yarn and an attempt would be made 
to increase the production of cotton tex- 
tiles by putting the mills on a three-shift, 
7-day basis. 

Although prices at the mill will thus 
presumably be brought under control, 
the price which the consumer must pay 
for domestic cloth not included in the 
“standard cloth” scheme will still remain 
outside the regulations. 

The progress of the “standard-cloth” 
project in India has been slower than 
anticipated. The Government has been 
urging the mills to make this low-count 
cloth to supply, at controlled prices, the 
wants of the poor and middle classes in 
the present period of high cloth prices. 
Early in 1943 the Government obtained 
the agreement of mijl owners to devote 
60 percent of their productive capacity 
to the joint production of this cloth and 
to orders from the Supply Department 
of the Government. Even when stand- 
ard cloth is being furnished according 
to plan, it will admittedly meet only a 
portion of the nation’s needs and, with 
scarcity still prevailing, special regula- 
tory measures will be required to keep 
textile prices in line. The question of 
distribution presents major difficulties. 
The Central Government has decided tu 
leave it to the discretion of the individ- 
ual Provinces to see that the cloth, when 
manufactured, reaches the people in 
adequate volume and at a reasonable 
price. The Central Government, for its 
part, will begin on August 1, a produc- 
tion program of 2,000,000,000 yards a 
year. To weaken black markets, the 
cloth will be made available to all in- 
come groups rather than, as formerly, 
to the low- and middle-income groups. 
Individual purchases will be limited. 

The continuing excess of demand over 
supply and the problem of coordinating 
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successfully the prices of hand-loom tex- 
tiles with those of the controlled mill 
output present the chief obstacles to suc- 
cessful control. 

Hand-loom cotton textiles, made in 
hundreds of thousands of cottages all 
over India, constitute a large percentage 
of the total production of the country. 
It will be necessary, likewise, to have 
close cooperation from the Indian States 
in all measures directed against specula- 
tion and hoarding. 


Transport and Communication 


New Broadcasting Station Inaugu- 
rated.—A new radio broadcasting station 
has been inaugurated at Trivandrum in 
southern India, says the foreign press. 
Other stations now in operation in that 
section of India are located in Madras, 
Trichinopoly, and Mysore. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Expansion of Rubber-Manufacturing 
Facilities Prohibited.—The rubber indus- 
try of Mexico has been declared satu- 
rated, and the installation of new facto- 
ries for manufacturing rubber articles 
has been prohibited, by provisions of an 
executive decree, published and effective 
July 7, 1943. 

As stated, this action was taken to pro- 
tect present production facilities. Be- 
cause of insufficient rubber for normal 
operations, any expansion would jeopar- 
dize existing factories. 

Additional Rubber Products Permitted 
Domestic Manufacture.—Coverings for 
rollers for textile machinery, graphic ar- 
ticles, and articles essential to the pro- 
tection of workers have been added to 
the list of rubber products permitted 
manufacture in Mexico, by an executive 
decree published and effective July 7, 
1943. These products are in addition to 
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those listed in a prior decree, which be- 
came effective on May 18, 1943. 
[For a list of other rubber products pre- 


viously permitted manufacture in Mexico, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 10, 1943.] 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Exchanges in Operation at 
the End of 1941.—At the end of 1941, 
there were 1,459 telephone exchanges in 
the Netherlands, 885 manually operated 
and 574 automatic, says a British engi- 
neering publication. A total of 284,148 
lines were connected with the automatic 
exchanges, however, and only 59,962 with 
the manual. 


Newfoundland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution of Total 1943 Production of 
Specified Fish Controlled by Combined 
Food Board.—For effective utilization of 
world supplies of salted cod, haddock, 
hake, cusk, pollack, and ling, under pre- 
vailing circumstances, Newfoundland, 
in common with other producing coun- 
tries, has agreed to a plan of distribu- 
tion of its total production of fish for 
1943 of the types referred to, along lines 
recommended by the Combined Food 
Board. To facilitate the operation of 
the plan, a Committee, to be known as 
the “1943 Marketing Administration 
Committee,” has been set up by the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board, accord- 
ing to a notice in the Newfoundland Ga- 
zette, St. John’s, of July 13. 

All sales of the specified types of fish 
shall be made by or through marketing 
groups on whom the exclusive right to 
sell and export will be conferred: by the 
Board. 

All licensed exporters have been noti- 
fied that no permits will be issued by the 
Board to export fish of 1943 production 
except to or through an approved mar- 
keting group established for that pur- 
pose. To comply with marketing ar- 
rangements for fish of 1943 production, 
applications for export permits from 
such groups only will be received. 

So far as the individual exporter is 
concerned, the effect of this new action 
is to extend the control which has been 
exercised for some years on the export 
of salted codfish. 


Nigeria 
Exchange and Finance 


Company Income Tar Raised.—Com- 
pany income-tax rates in Nigeria have 
been increased to 5s. in every pound of 
chargeable income, from the 1941 rate 
of 4s. 3d., according to the Nigeria Ga- 
zette of May 13. Personal income-tax 
rates are the same as the 1941 rates, and 
range from 3d. on every pound of the 
first £200 of chargeable income to 10s. 
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on every pound of chargeable income 
over £10,000. 

The new income-tax law which be- 
came effective on April 1, 1943, consoli- 
dates and amends the 1940 ordinance. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Domestic Telegrams Increased in 
1942.—‘Luxury” telegrams (mostly 
birthday, Christmas, and other greet- 
ings) sent in Sweden in 1942 totaled 
2,903,618, a 19.5 percent increase over 
the number transmitted in 1941. The 
number of general domestic telegrams 
rose 14.7 percent to 3,809,058. Outgoing 
foreign telegrams dropped 11.2 percent, 
however, totaling only 763,928. 

Receipts from domestic telegrams were 
6,813,784 crowns—23.3 percent more 
than in 1941. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


New Railway Line Completed.—The 
railway line from Diyarbekir to Batman, 
Turkey (a distance of approximately 92 
kilometers), was opened to traffic late in 
June. 

Completion of this line necessitated 
building the longest bridge in Turkey. 
It is reported that this bridge was con- 
structed entirely of domestic materials 
and cost £T1,154,000. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Traffic Increased in 1942.—Loaded 
freight cars of the London, Midland, and 
Scottish Railway traveled 1,713,000,000 
miles last year, says the British press. 
This was 82,500,000 miles more than in 
1941, and approximately 34 percent more 
than in a normal pre-war year. 

Passenger traffic increased by approxi- 
mately 55,000,000 journeys in 1942, most 
of the additional traveling reportedly be- 
ing done by workers and members of the 
armed services. 


Uruguay 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


“Japanese” Rice: Maximum Sales 
Prices Established.—The sales prices es- 
tablished in the decree of June 15, 1943, 
for rice of the type known as “Japanese” 
were modified by a decree of July 8, 1943, 
published in the Uruguayan Diario Ofi- 
cial of July 14. The revised prices for 
rice delivered in ordinary burlap sacks 
containing 70 kilograms, or for rice in 
bulk are: From miller to wholesaler for 
8 percent broken rice, 18.21 pesos per 100 
kilograms, and for 33 percent broken rice, 
16.20 pesos per 100 kilograms; from 
wholesaler to retailer for 8 percent 
broken rice, 19.12 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams, and for 33 percent broken rice, 
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17.01 pesos per 100 kilograms; and from 
retailer to the public for 8 percent broken 
rice, 0.21 peso per kilogram, and for 33 
percent broken rice, 0.19 peso per kilo- 
gram. 

{For previous announcement of the es- 
tablished maximum Sales prices of domestic 
rice, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
17, 1943.] 


Lentils and Beans: Maximum Sales 
prices Established—Maximum sales 
prices within the Department of Mon- 
tevideo for lentils and beans were es- 
tablished by two decrees, both dated 
July 13, 1943, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 16. Established prices of 
lentils from wholesaler to retailer range 
from 26 to 29.10 pesos per 100 kilograms, 
and from retailer to the public range 
from 0.29 to 0.33 peso per kilogram. Es- 
tablished prices from wholesaler to re- 
tailer for white beans are 25.80 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, and for colored beans 
91.20 pesos per 100 kilograms; and prices 
from retailer to the public for white 
beans are 0.29 peso per kilogram, and for 
colored beans 0.24 peso per kilogram, 

These prices came into force on July 
15, 1943. Prices outside of the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo will be established 
on the basis of the Montevideo figures, 
plus cost of transportation. 

{For previous announcements of duty-free 
importation of beans and lentils, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of October 10, 1942, and 
March 27, May 29, and July 17, 1943.] 


Fertilizers Declared Prime Necessity 
and Subject to Sales Control.Fertilizers 
have been declared prime necessities, the 
use and sale of which in Uruguay are 
controlled by law No. 10,075, of October 
23, 1941, according to a decree of June 22, 
1943, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 14. 

The decree also provides that a maxi- 
mum of 100,000 pesos be spent on the 
study, development, and price reduction 
of fertilizers. The Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture is authorized to pay 6 
pesos to every agriculturalist who proves 
that he has used 100 kilograms of phos- 
phoric anhydrid (P205) as fertilizer on 
his land, and establishes the necessary 
analyses of earths, the fertilizers suit- 
able to each type, and the like. 





Occupied Denmark’s 


Foreign-Trade Trends 


(Continued from p. 5) 


in spite of German pressure. Fish ex- 
ports in 1942 equaled those of the pre- 
ceding year, but the mediocre harvest 
results of 1941 were reflected in reduced 
1942 exports of other agricultural prod- 
ucts. By evident effort Germany ap- 
pears to have secured increased quanti- 
ties of strategic industrial products dur- 
ing the year, to the detriment of Danish 
economy. 


Shipments to Other Markets 


To Sweden, the second most important 
country in Danish foreign trade, were 
exported machines, chemicals, and a 
Wide variety of other goods, while Sweden 
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also supplied Danish agricultural prod- 
ucts (butter, grain, sugaa, and other 
items) to Finland and Norway by trian- 
gular clearing arrangements. Total ex- 
ports to Sweden increased during the 
year, and the merchandise furnished 
may have reached a value of nearly 738,- 
000,000 Danish crowns during the year. 

To Finland, in addition to quantities 
of butter and sugar supplied by arrange- 
ment with Sweden, various foodstuffs, 
including meat and vegetables, as well 
as some machinery, were supplied. Ex- 
ports were originally intended to reach 
a total of 98,400,000 crowns in 1942. 

Exports to Norway declined consid- 
erably, although Swedish efforts to se- 
cure essential foods and medicines for 
the Norwegian population moderated 
this decline. In addition to foods, ma- 
chinery and colors were supplied. 

Exports to Italy included cattle, hogs, 
fish, potatoes, seeds, and machinery, and 
it is probable that the total for the year 
exceeded the 24,000,000 crowns orig- 
inally contemplated. 

During the year Denmark exported 
fish to several countries, and in addi- 
tion supplied (in spite of the fact that 
Germany is getting a large share of the 
supply) horse meat, dried vegetables, and 
machinery to Belgium; automobiles and 
machinery to Bulgaria; automobiles and 
machinery to Hungary; horses, seed, 
medical goods, technical porcelain, and 
machinery to the Netherlands; seed and 
other goods to Rumania; casein, machin- 
ery, and other articles to “Slovakia”; 
Diesel engines, refrigerators, and other 
commodities to Spain; and coffee substi- 
tutes, various foodstuffs, and machinery 
to Switzerland. 


Imports From Germany Smaller 


Danish imports from Germany (esti- 
mated at 70 percent of total imports, or 
843,000,000 crowns) also declined con- 
siderably during 1942. The inability of 
the Nazi Reich to deliver coal and coke 
was a large factor, and resulted in stop- 
pages in many branches of Danish in- 
dustry and a serious power shortage to- 
ward the end of the year. Textile im- 
ports also fell off (and supplies are very 
short). 

Inadequate quantities of phosphates 
(Thomas slag) were received, while sup- 
plies of other chemical products varied. 
Mineral-oil imports (necessary for the 
operation of the fishing fleet, hence bene- 
ficial to Germany) and those of iron and 
steel (largely to Germany’s direct ad- 
vantage) were increased; those of other 
metals were well maintained. 

Tobacco and rubber imports increased, 
but quantities were small. 

Commodities necessary to maintain 
some degree of economic activity—apart 
from that devoted to Germany’s inter- 
est—were obtained in limited quantities 
in exchange for Danish exports in 1942. 


Supplies From Varied Sources 


Imports from Sweden, apparently well 
in excess of the anticipated total of 
124,000,000 Danish crowns, included wool, 
pulp, board, paper, iron, steel, tools, ma- 
chinery, and other articles. 
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On the basis of agreements concluded, 
Norway appears to have supplied about 
half as much, in value, as was furnished 
by Sweden. Because nitrogenous fertil- 
izers constitute by far the greater part 
of imports from Norway, these were 
maintained at 1941 levels. Other prod- 
ucts received were paper, aluminum, and 
carbide. 

Finland, on the basis of concluded 
agreements, was to furnish about 50,000,- 
000 crowns’ worth of wood, paper pulp, 
and paper (50 percent more than in 
1941), but this total may have been ex- 
ceeded. 

Italy originally agreed to furnish to 
Denmark 24,000,000 crowns’ worth of 
goods during the year, but this total was 
subsequently increased considerably. 
The commodities concerned included al- 
falfa seed, fruit, wine, chestnut extract, 
textile raw materials, yarn, and cloth. 

Imports from the other sources to 
which Denmark had access included: 

Horses and electrical material from 
Belgium; 

Tobacco from Bulgaria; 

Seed, wine, hemp goods, dry goods, and 
incandescent bulbs from Hungary; 

Plants, flower bulbs, and radio material 
from the Netherlands; 

Animal feed, asphalt, and paraffin from 
Rumania; 

Hemp products, timber, lubricating 
oils, and chemicals from “Slovakia”; 
Fruits, nuts, lead, and cork 

Spain; and 

Yarn, cloth, chemicals, metal goods, 
and some hides, shoes, watches, and elec- 
trical articles from Switzerland. 


from 





A recent Tokyo radio commentary 
stated that the increasing of the rubber 
output in Malaya and Sumatra was the 
chief concern of the Japanese military 
administration in Singapore. It said 


that the “Shonan Rubber Control Asso- 
ciation” established in February would 
shortly promulgate a system of quota 
allotments for rubber estates. 
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Automotive 
Products 


BRAZILIAN VEHICLES TO USE PRODUCER GAS 


According to latest available figures, 
2,084 motor vehicles in the State of Rio 
and 8,463 in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, have been equipped with pro- 
ducer-gas units. 

The following table shows the num- 
bers of different types of road vehicles 
converted in the two States: 


Road Vehicles Converted to Gasogenes 





Vehicle State of | State of 





Rio Sao Paulo 
Passenger Cars. - - 1,001 4,715 5, 716 
Trucks__- a 962 3,710 4,672 
Station wagons_- 40 wee 40 
dh ae 51 31 82 
Miscellaneous ; 30 7 37 
Total_- 2, 084 8, 463 10, 547 





MANUFACTURE OF PropuUcER-Gas UNITS IN 
INDIA 


In India 55 concerns are now Mmanu- 
facturing producer-gas units, the foreign 
press says. Factories are concentrated 
mainly in the United Provinces and in 
Madras, Bombay, and Punjab Provinces. 

Approximately 10,000 gas-producer 
units have already been made and sold, 
a large percentage for trucks and busses. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN CASEIN PRODUCTION 


Casein production in Canada during 
January through April shows a consid- 
erable drop from the 1942 total for the 
corresponding period, a Canadian chem- 
ical publication reports. Output for the 
first 4 months of 1943 amounted to 
340,705 pounds, against 459,802 pounds 
during the corresponding months in 
1942. 

Production in April of this year rose 
sharply over March; it was, however, less 
than in April 1942. The total for April 
1943 amounted to 148,874 pounds, com- 
pared with 86,536 pounds in March and 
206,778 pounds in April 1942. 


FINLAND’S FERTILIZER SUPPLIES 


The fertilizer situation in Finland in 
May showed little change from earlier 
months. There were sufficient supplies 
of potassic and nitrogenous fertilizers, 
but almost no phosphatics. Some phos- 
phates were formerly obtained from 
North Africa and were used in making 
an all-purpose fertilizer, which is now 
strictly rationed. 


TURKEY’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


British chemicals imported into Tur- 
key in 1942 through the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation amounted 
to £76,000, including medicinals, a 
European trade publication reports. 

Notwithstanding wartime controls 
over exports, large shipments of chem- 
icals were also sent direct by British 
firms, it is stated. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Treatment, by flotation, of the pyrites 
contained in residues from gold mining 
in South Africa has been suggested by a 
consultant metallurgist who believes that 
the material produced would be suitable 
as a raw material for the manufacture of 
sulfuric acid. 

The foreign technical press states that 
of the 64,500,000 tons of ore crushed by 


the Witwatersrand in 1940, a conserva- 
tive estimate of pyrites content is placed 
at 2.5 percent FeS.. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


NEW COAL DEPOSITS FOUND IN COLOMBIA 


Discovery of coal mines in Colombia in 
the region of El Cerrejon, near the sea- 
port Riohacha, is reported in the foreign 
press. 


COLOMBIA’s 1942 PRODUCTION OF COAL 


Although coal production in Colombia 
increased in 1942 to 415,395 metric tons 





Britons Get More Cups 


The goal set last summer by the 
British pottery industry for the 
production of 150,000,000 cups 
within a year was reached and 
passed in March, states the British 
press, quoting a letter of com- 
mendation to the British Pottery 
Manufacturers Federation. 

This Federation and the Board 
of Trade (Government body) 
have given consideration to in- 
creased production of cups with 
handles. The present proportion 
of handleless cups, mugs, and 
beakers is estimated at from 10 to 
20 percent of total production. 

The long queues that formed to 
purchase cups with handles that 
were recently placed on the 
market indicate that larger quan- 
tities will be heartly welcomed by 
the public. 











from the 403,345 metric tons produced 
in 1941, output was still considerably less 
than the 1940 figure of 521,453 metric 
tons. 


FINLAND’S FUEL REQUIREMENTS 


In the year ended March 31, 1942, Ger- 
many delivered to Finland 1,200,000 
metric tons of coal and 200,000 metric 
tons of coke, an official spokesman an- 
nounced. 

A small proportion of the total fuel 
requirements of the country is met by 
the production of peat in Finland. The 
number of peat-lifting machines in the 
country increased from 60 last year to an 
estimated 120 this year, with a total pro- 
duction of about 250,000 tons of neat. 


CoaAL Exports, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Shipments of coal from South Africa, 
all of which are handled by the South 
African Railway and Harbor Adminis- 
tration, totaled 2,882,906 long tons in 
1942 and 1,026,457 long tons in the first 
5 months of 1943, records of the South 
African Railway show. 


DECREASE IN U. K.’s COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of coal in the United King- 
dom was nearly 2,500,000 tons less in the 
11-month period, June 1942 to April 1943, 
than in the preceding year, reports the 
British press. In this period, 187,867,800 
tons were produced, compared with 190,- 
336,000 tons mined in the corresponding 
1l-month period of 1941-42. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL 


Building activity in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, maintained a satisfactory level 
during June, although the rate was 
slightly lower than in the corresponding 
month of 1942. 

Extensive demolitions in Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo now going on in 
connection with municipal beautifica- 
tion plans have caused an acute shortage 
in both office and dwelling space. 

It appears that construction of large 
buildings will continue, although there 
is a shortage of necessary materials from 
abroad. Such buildings require from 1 
to 2 years for completion, and builders 
believe that work may proceed with local 
materials and that imports of glass, ele- 
vators, and other items will be available 
as the structures near completion. The 
Banco Italo-Belga is planning a 22-story 
building in Rio de Janeiro. 


RoaD IMPROVEMENT IN CHILE 


Plans are going forward for the con- 
struction and surfacing of the section of 
the Northern Longitudinal Highway be- 
tween the port of Los Vilos and La Se- 
rena, Chile. Many of the mountajn 
passes in the present road, which restrict 
the hauling of freight, will be circum- 
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yented. The work will be financed by a 
corporation of Chilean engineers. 


FILTRATION PLANT IN COLOMBIA NEARING 
COMPLETION 


A filtration plant now under construc- 
tion in Medellin, Colombia, is expected 
to be in operation in September. 

Work, which was slowed up because 
of unusually heavy rains, has been re- 
sumed on a normal scale, and the neces- 
sary equipment and machinery have 
been procured. 

The completion of this project is of 
great importance to the community, as 
the present plant is inadequate to fur- 
nish a public water supply. 


BuILDING ACTIVITY IN PANAMA 


The number of building permits is- 
sued in Panama City, Panama, indicates 
that June 1943 was the most active 
month since January 1942, says the 
Oficina de Seguridad. 

Private construction for the first 6 
months of 1943 showed a slight increase 
over the corresponding period in 1942. 
The number of permits issued during 
January through June 1943 totaled 
$1,054,420, against $1,049,135 in the first 
6 months of 1942. 

Development has been greatest in sub- 
urban residential areas. Continuation 
of this building program is urgently 
needed to relieve overcrowding; lack of 
transportation, however, has been the 
chief difficulty to be overcome. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


New HYDROELECTRIC PLANT PROPOSED FOR 
COLOMBIA 


Municipal authorities of Medellin, 
Colombia, are attempting to obtain 
financial assistance from the National 
Government for the construction of a 
new hydroelectric plant at Rio Grande. 

If the project is approved, work will 
be started at once and probably will be 
completed in about 5 years. 


INDIA’S MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
Goops 


India is making considerable progress 
in the production of electrical goods. 
A new factory has recently started the 
manufacture of D class signal cable. 

All manufacturers are trying to in- 
crease their total output of cable, the 
foreign press says, by concentrating on 
the production of a few standard classes 
and discontinuing special types. 
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Famous Eighth Army’s 
Special-Tread Tires 


Plodding, wide-footed camels 
furnished inspiration for the 
special-tread tires that carried 
Britain’s Eighth Army in its spec- 
tacular advance across the African 
desert, according to a British trade 
paper. 

Early in the African campaign it 
became apparent that mechanical 
transport, in order to adapt itself to 
desert operation, would need to 
have something special in the way 
of tires. A tire was accordingly de- 
signed which was based upon the 
foot action of the camel. The 
models were tested on practically 
every type of sand that the desert 
had to offer, from the fine, soft 
“flowing” type to that which had a 
thin hard crust or was covered with 
big stones and pebbles. 

In each case, the “camel-foot” 
tires allowed the vehicle to stop and 
re-start, whereas with the ordinary 
type a start could not be made 
without pushing. The sand tires 
proved satisfactory even in motor- 
ing rapidly across mud flats, which 
are most difficult to negotiate when 
wet. 

As a result of these experiments 
the special sand tires were used in 
the final push—on ambulances, 
tractors, water carts, and general 
transport cars. 

Nazi Marshal Rommel and his 
men showed their preference for 
this type of tire, by using captured 
British vehicles whenever possible 
instead of their own. 











OUTPUT OF PANAMANIAN ELECTRICAL 
COMPANY 


Companhia Panamena de Fuerza y Luz, 
which supplies Panama City and Colon, 
Panama, with electricity, reports stead- 
ily increasing production. 

The following tables show output of 
electricity in the company’s Atlantic and 
Pacific Divisions from 1940 through the 
first 4 months of 1943: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





1 
Division 1940 1941 | 1942 | months, 
| | 1943 
Pacifie Division 20, 542) 22,655) 25, 693) 9, 008 
Atlantic Division 8,271) 9,941) 10,085) 3, 212 


Total 28, 813, 32, 596) 35, 778 12, 220 
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SPAIN’S MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


The electrical manufacturing industry 
in Spain produced goods valued at 503,- 
000,000 pesetas in 1942. Transformers 
up to 20,000 kilowatts and motors of 
more than 1,000 horsepower are now 
being made. 

There are 544 electrical manufactur- 
ing companies in Spain, and the foreign 
press states that they are now capable 
of supplying most of the domestic re- 
quirements. 


New HYDROELECTRIC PLANT, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Work is progressing on the 324,000- 
kilowatt Vaal hydroelectric plant in the 
Union of South Africa, a foreign techni- 
cal journal reports. The Victoria Falls 
and Transvaal Power Co., Ltd., is build- 
ing the plant for the Electricity Supply 
Commission and will purchase the entire 
output at cost. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


FOODSTUFFS CONSUMPTION, BUCHAREST, 
RUMANIA 


The average per capita consumption 
of foodstuffs in Bucharest, Rumania, in 
the course of a year, according to Axis 
press accounts, is as follows: 29 kilo- 
grams of meat (1 kilogram=2.204 
pounds), 1.6 kilograms sausage, 400 
grams marrow, 6 kilograms of poultry, 
300 grams fats, 750 grams of cheese, 6 
liters of milk (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), 151 
eggs, 1.6 kilograms butter, 77 kilograms 
of potatoes, 1 kilogram of cucumbers, 10 
kilograms of old onions, 2.5 kilograms of 
green onions, 500 grams cauliflower, 3 
kilograms green beans, 9 kilograms white 
(dry) beans, 2.5 kilograms peas, 12 kilo- 
grams tomatoes, 70 kilograms wheat, 6 
kilograms of flour, and 53 kilograms of 
corn. 

Use of miscellaneous items per person 
averaged annually 170 grams tomato 
juice, 37 kilograms of fruit, 17 melons, 
half a lemon, 500 grams jam, 200 grams 
honey, 1.5 kilograms pastry, 16.2 kilo- 
grams sugar, and 43 grams coffee. 
Liquor rations amounted to 1.9 kilograms 
of brandy, 645 grams of plum brandy, 
and 26.7 liters of wine. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa-BEAN EXPORTS FROM GRENADA 
(B. W. 1.) 


Exports of cocoa beans from Grenada, 
British West Indies, in March 1943 
amounted to 10,698 hundredweight, com- 
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pared with 1,876 hundredweight in 
March 1942. 

Cumulative figures in the first quarter 
of 1943 were 14,432 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 15,609 hundredweight in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 


COFFEE-R7ASTING ACTIVITY, COLOMBIA 


There were 509 coffee-roasting mills 
in Colombia in 1942 with a capacity of 
231,241 sacks of 60 kilograms each. Of 
this number, 16 are said to have been 
owned by foreigners and the rest by 
Colombian nationals. Approximately 
4,800 people were employed in the plants. 

The Department of Antioquia headed 
the list with 92 mills, 55 of which were 
hand-operated and the-remainder were 
machine-operated. This large number 
of hand-operated plants was reflected in 
the number of laborers working—3,117. 
Production during 1942 amounted to 27,- 
722 sacks of coffee. 

The Department of Atlantico, with 
only 12 plants, 10 of which were mech- 
anized, produced in the same period 63,- 
105 sacks, employing 527 workers. 


Ranking third was the Department’ 


of Cundinamarca with 86 plants, em- 
ploying 215 persons and producing 46,392 
sacks of coffee. 

The remainder of the roasting mills 
were scattered throughout the country, 
particularly in the Departments of Cal- 
das, Valle, and Bolivar. 

Exports of green coffee from Colombia 
in May 1943, amounting to 499,729 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each, exceeded any pre- 
vious month this year. The May 1942 
exports were 550,851 sacks. 

According to the Office of Control of 
Exchange and Exportations, 3.317,291 
sacks of green coffee were registered 
against the 1942-43 coffee quota ‘(Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, up to and including May 31, 
1943). 

Stocks on hand at the three ports of 
Barranquilla, Cartagena, and Buenaven- 
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tura, as of May 31, 1943, totaled 577,336 
sacks. 
Cocoa SITUATION, CUBA 


Production of cocoa beans in Cuba is 
estimated at 5,000,000 pounds a year. 

Cocoa is grown in hilly or mountainous 
sections of Oriente Province—in the area 
between the cities of Baracoa and San- 
tiago de Cuba. Most of the trees are rela- 
tively old, and the number has been 
declining steadily since 1933. 

Most production is from small growers 
who sell the beans to local merchants. 
Dealers in Baracoa, Guantanamo, and 
Santiago de Cuba assemble the beans and 
submit samples to buyers in Habana, as 
the crop is sent to that city for roasting, 
grinding, and processing. 

The Cuban Ministry of Agriculture 
estimates there were 1,154 cocoa growers 
in 1933-36 and 152 in 1937-38, but pos- 
sibly about 1,000 growers at this time. 

There are 14 manufacturers in Cuba 
who roast cocoa beans for processing into 
chocolate, cocoa and cocoa products, in- 
cluding various types of chocolate con- 
fectionery. Eight plants are located in or 
near Habana, three at Santiago de Cuba, 
and one each at Guantanamo, Antilla, 
and San Luis. 

Products manufactured from cocoa are 
intended principally for local consump- 
tion. Chocolate confectionery for the 
Cuban trade is very sweet, both to satisfy 
Cuban preference and to take advantage 
of abundant supplies of inexpensive 
sugar. When chocolate confectionery 
containing much sugar is manufactured, 
processors find it necessary to add addi- 
tional quantities of cocoa butter to the 
pure chocolate. 

Because of relatively favorable eco- 
nomic conditions, demand for confec- 
tionery in Cuba is very active at present. 
The export market is also exceptionally 
strong, and the present outlet for Cuban 
products is far in excess of the supply 
of raw material. 





2 percent of the total population. 


creasing the acreage to 2,500. 


in the enemy’s hands. 





Cinchona in Ceylon: What Are the Prospects? 


During May the government of Ceylon was constructing a quinine factory 
that was expected to be completed the middle of June. It is hoped that this 
enterprise wil! provide Ceylon with an adequate supply of the valuable 
febrifuge—of great importance in that island where malaria is endemic 
and where an epidemic in 1935 took a toll of over 100,000 lives, or about 


The present available supplies of cinchona succribra in the island is 
estimated at 120,000 pounds, from which the estimated output of quinine 
sulphate is 2,400 pounds and cinchona febrifuge 4,800 pounds—amounting 
to only one-tenth of the island’s requirements. 

The government has under consideration setting aside a large tract of 
land for the cultivation of cinchona to meet essential requirements. It is 
proposed to start with 100 acres of “Ledgeriana” next year, ultimately in- 


This is not the first attempt to grow cinchona in Ceylon. Nearly 60 years 
ago, from 1884 to 1888, the yield of bark from Ceylon plantations, covering 
more than 60,000 acres, reached 15,009,000 pounds a year, or more than 
half the world’s production at that time. This enormous output upset the 
European market, with the result that exportation of bark fell as rapidly 
as it had risen. Nevertheless, during this brief period, the cinchona enter- 
prise helped tide Ceylon over the disastrous collapse of the coffee industry. 

Another reason for the decline of the cinchona project in Ceylon was the 
superior type developed in the Netherlands Indies. 

Prospects seem brighter now, however, since the Netherlands Indies are 
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Exports of chocolate were uniform, al- 
though of minor importance until early 
1943. The peak value since 1928 was 
$7,614 in 1942, when exports reached 
12,163 kilograms. Cocoa has not been 
exported from Cuba except during 1942. 
when 29,072 kilograms of powdered 
cocoa, valued at $6,732, were exported. 

Normally, the principal destination of 
Cuban cocoa beans and cocoa products 
is the United States. From 1938 to 1949, 
however, Italy took the largest share, 
and in 1941 and 1942 Spain was an im- 
portant buyer. During the first 4 
months of 1943, exports of cocoa, at 
$116,767, exceeded those of any previous 
entire year. 

Average prices for cocoa sold in 
Habana between 1933 and 1943 varied 
between $4.50 and $13.50 per quintal. 

Wartime disruption of shipping and 
extraordinary demand for chocolate con- 
fections, both in Cuba and in the United 
States, have caused prices in Cuba since 
1941 to be considerably higher than in 
other Caribbean producing countries. 

In its long-range aspects, the future 
of cocoa production in Cuba depends 
largely on economic conditions and on 
measures taken to improve the present 
decadent state of the industry. Climate, 
soil, and lack of disease are favorable for 
production, although labor costs are 
high compared with principal produc- 
ing countries, and experience with cocoa 
has created a belief that its production 
is less profitable than sugar, bananas, 
or coffee. 

With introduction of better grades of 
cocoa, however, together with improved 
methods of harvesting, fermentation, 
and marketing, it appears that cocoa 
could become relatively much more im- 
portant in Cuba than it nowis. An im- 
proved product would bring more favor- 
able prices in the domestic market, 
create possibilities for export, and aid 
the agricultural diversification consid- 
ered desirable for Cuba. 


Cocoa SITUATION, ECUADOR 


The 1943 cocoa season in Ecuador 
opened earlier than usual, and for that 
reason cocoa receipts in Guayaquil were 
particuarly heavy during March and 
April and declined in June. Cocoa re- 
ceipts in Guayaquil in the first 6 months 
of 1943 amounted to 263,958 quintals of 
101.4 pounds, an increase of 67.5 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1942, when 157,504 quintals were re- 
ceived. 

Quantities of the various types of cocoa 
delivered at Guayaquil in June 1942 and 
June 1943 and cumulative figures for the 
first 6 months of 1942 and 1943 (January 
1 to June 30) are as follows: 


In quintals of 101.4 pound 





Jur tune =| First.6 | First 6 
‘irad 949 043 months | months 
: i 1942 1943 


7.097 119, 301 ISi, 4 
R41 12, S88 27, bx2 


25, 345 48, 835 


Arriba &, 41 
Machal 1,716 


{ 
t 
Other 5, 821 4, 73 


Potel 18, 954 16,675 | 157, 504 263, 958 





In keeping with the decline in cocoa 
receipts in Guayaquil in June there was 
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qa similar decline in exports, although 
total exports so far this year are well 
above those of previous years. 

Exports of cocoa from Ecuador in June 
1943 amounted to 1,688,688 kilograms, 
valued at $346,513, according to an un- 
official source, compared with 2,092,496 
kilograms, valued at $443,499, in June 
1942. 

The following table shows average, 
maximum, and minimum cocoa quota- 
tions on the local market in June 1943, 
compared with May 1943 and June 1942: 


{Per quintal of 101.4 pounds} 











Item , June 1943 | May 1943 | June 1942 
Average $8. 51 $8.65 | $8, 72 
Maximum 8.94 44 9.85 
Minimum 8.08 8.37 8) 35 





COFFEE EXPORTS FROM GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan coffee market was 
quiet in June, as nearly all exportable 
coffee had been contracted for by the end 
of May. 

Coffee exports in the first 6 months 
of 1943 amounted to 523,260 bags of 60 
kilograms each, according to the Oficina 
Central de Café, compared with 522,153 
bags in the corresponding period of 1942. 

Exports during the 9 months of the 
coffee quota year (October 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1943) totaled 744,884 bags; 639,- 
047 bags were shipped during the com- 
parative period of the 1941-42 quota 
year. 


Dairy Products 
PRODUCTION IN DENMARK 


Despite difficult fodder conditions, 
Danish milk production totaled 597,- 
000,000 kilograms in the first quarter 
of 1943, or 2,000,000 kilograms more than 
in the corresponding period of 1942. 

Butter production decreased from 23,- 
200,000 kilograms in the first quarter of 
1942 to 21,500,000 kilograms in the com- 
parable period of 1943. 

The output of cheese increased from 
3,900,000 kilograms in the first quarter 
of 1942 to 4,500,000 kilograms in the same 
period of the current year. 

Sales of milk to consumers amounted 
to 104,000,000 kilograms, or 18 percent 
above the 88,000,000 kilograms in the 
first quarter of 1942. 


Fish and Products 
CANNING ACTIVITIES, CUBA 


There are six factories engaged in 
canning sea foods in Cuba. All of the 
plants can lobster, and three also can 
striped tunny. It is estimated that the 
1943 pack will amount to about 15,000 
cases of lobster containing 243,700 net 
pounds of shellfish, and 3,000 cases of 
Striped tunny weighing about 63,000 
pounds net. 

Up to the present, practically 100 per- 
cent of Cuban production of canned lob- 


\ster has been exported, as there is little 


domestic demand for the product. 
The tunny has been partially sold for 
domestic consumption, but producers 
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state they expect to export most of the 
1943 pack. 

Maximum yearly production capacity 
of the six plants in Cuba is about 17,000 
cases, or 280,000 pounds of lobster and 
3,500 cases (73,000 pounds) of tunny. 


Fruits and Nuts 


PEAR PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


British Columbia continues to lead 
other Canadian Pacific Coast provinces 
in the production of pears, say Canadian 
trade reports. Of the total of $1,265,200 
representing last year’s sales of pears, 
British Columbia’s share was $799,000, 
Ontario’s $444,500, and Nova Scotia’s 
$21,700. 


ALMOND CROP, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s 1842 harvest of almonds 
amounted to 8,000 metric tons; 5,000 tons 
were produced in the Algarve district and 
3,000 in the other almond-producing 
areas of the country. 

As the Algarve district produces a 
higher percentage of light-shell almonds, 
its crop provided 1,200 tons of shelled 
almonds while other regions combined 
obtained only 600 tons of shelled almonds 
from the 3,000 tons of unshelled nuts 
harvested. 

Because of unfavorable weather, Por- 
tugal’s 1943 crop of almonds, which will 
be harvested in August and September, 
is not expected to exceed 5,000 tons. 
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SPAIN’s OLIVE CROP 


The condition of Spain’s 1943 green- 
olive crop is reported to be good. It has 
been unofficially estimated that the yield 
will be from 60,000 to 70,000 hogsheads 
of queen olives and from 30,000 to 40,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives. 

According to an official statement is- 
sued on June 11, stocks of the 1941-42 
crop are approximately 5,600 hogsheads 
of queen olives, of which 5,000 hogsheads 
are pending shipment, and 12,300 hogs- 
heads of manzanilla olives, of which 5,300 
are awaiting forwarding. 


Grain and Products 


FLOUR SHORTAGE IN ECUADOR 


As a result of the acute shortage of 
flour in Ecuador during April and May, 
the price in Guayaquil increased from 7 
to 15 cents (United States currency) per 
pound. Frequently flour was unobtain- 
able at any price. A number of bakeries, 
as well as biscuit and noodle factories, 
in Guayaquil, Manta, and other towns, 
either had to close or limit their output. 

On May 14, Executive Decree No. 712 
established a rigid control of all transac- 
tions involving wheat or wheat flour in 
Ecuador. All holders of wheat or wheat 
flour were required to declare stocks on 
hand within 3 days, indicating the qual- 
ity, location, and other information. 
The decree virtually created a State mo- 
nopoly of all wheat and wheat-flour 











Woodpulp-Alcohol Sale May Affect Newsprint Prices 


By one of the odd quirks that frequently attend scientific-research prog- 
ress, alcohol derived from woodpulp production, heretofore a waste byproduct 
of newsprint, shortly may reduce newsprint prices in the United States and 
in the other Americas, says a recent release by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

The discarded waste byproduct of paper manufacture is sulphite liquor. 
Recently, the successful production of alcohol for synthetic rubber and 
explosives from sulphite liquor was announced by the Ontario Paper Co., 
Canada. 

As decline of other sources of alcohol looms in virtue of food and gasoline 
shortages, the use of the new alcohol project has whetted the interest of 
Government officials. 

Rubber Director William M. Jeffers and several other high Government 
officials have made an inspection trip to the new plant located at Thorold, 
Ontario, in Canada. Canadian officials joined the Americans on the inspec- 
tion tour. 

Meanwhile, Ontario Paper Co. officials said that this source of alcohol 
might be tapped as a supplemental fuel in addition to other wartime uses. 

Sulphite liquor now poured into streams by woodpulp mills in the United 
States and Canada would yield annually some 86,000,000 gallons of alcohol, 
scientists have estimated. This quantity is the equivalent of 36,766,000 bush- 
els of corn and wheat. 

The United States Government’s alcohol program now is using 10,000,000 
bushels of grain monthly, while additional production comes from 
petroleum. 

Processing sulphite liquor into alcohol consists of fermenting and the dis- 
tilling of traces of natural sugars that are washed from the wood in the 
course of making sulphite pulp. 

A comparable process, called hydrolysis, ferments and distills the sugars 
that grow in trees. By this similar treatment, experts say, alcohol in po- 
tential volume of 4,000,000 gallons a year could be reclaimed from sawdust 
and other logging-mill wastes without felling an additional tree. 

Newspapers and other publications have expressed special interest in the 
possible expansion of sulphite-liquor use. If alcohol and woodpulp produc- 
tion could be integrated, these publications predict that newsprint prices 
might be reduced in view of the counterbalancing profits from the sale of 
alcohol. 
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transactions and was issued because of 
the Government’s anxiety over the re- 
ported shortage of this essential com- 
modity. 


RIcE SHORTAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Arrangements are being made to plant 
an additional 5,000 acres to rice in New 
South Wales during the 1943-44 season. 
This extension is a war necessity, as an 
acute shortage of rice has occurred be- 
cause of increased consumption result- 
ing from the presence of allied military 
forces. 

Rice growing is a comparatively new 
industry in Australia, states the foreign 
press. Commercial production was first 
undertaken in Australia in 1924 on an 
area of 153 acres. Within 5 or 6 years 
sufficient grain was being produced for 
domestic consumption, and in less than 
10 years an export trade had been 
started. 


PorTUGAL’Ss GRAIN-CROP PROSPECTS 


It is believed that because of the ef- 
fects of the drought the 1943 Portuguese 
wheat crop will not amount to more 
than 300,000 metric tons. This de- 
creased yield will necessitate that about 
200,000 tons of wheat be imported in the 
latter half of the crop year ending July 
31, 1944. 

Although current wheat stocks are 
considered low, bread flour continues to 
be unadulterated despite imports during 
May and the first half of June of 34,972 
metric tons of American and Canadian 
wheat. 

Additional steps have been taken to 
conserve wheat flour. Second-class 
bread is now made only in round loaves 
weighing not more than 1 kilogram. 
Bakeries have been prohibited from 
making certain types of bread requiring 
extra quantities of wheat flour, and flour 
destined for private use in the large 
cities has been packaged at the mills to 
provide easier control over its sale. 

Although the corn crop is not usually 
harvested until September, indications 
point to a decreased yield because of 
long periods of dry weather in the early 
growing season. Corn production will 
probably amount to about 450,000,000 
liters in 1943. The Government is con- 
templating importing about 60,000,000 
liters from its colonies in order to meet 
national requirements. 

Revised estimates for production in 
1943 are given as 180,000,000 liters for 
oats, 99,000,000 liters for rye, and 72,- 
000,000 liters for barley, with harvest 
returns running as low as 170,000,000, 
93,000,000, and 68,000,000 liters, respec- 
tively, if the drought continues. 

Although irrigated rice fields are not 
expected to suffer from the prolonged 
dry season to the extent that other agri- 
cultural areas have suffered, it is possi- 
ble that some districts will feel the lack 
of well water later in the summer. 
However, present indications point to 
a satisfactory yield from the major rice- 
growing areas, and there is no cause to 
modify the original estimate of 75,000 
tons. 
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Canada’s Toy Making 
Advances 


The Canadian toy-manufactur- 
ing industry is reported by the 
Dominion press to have made 
marked progress during the past 
few years. 

Prior to the war, the Canadian 
market was supplied largely by 
Great Britain, the United States, 
Japan, and continental Europe. 
When these sources were cut off 
entirely, or drastically curtailed, 
Canadian manufacturers under- 
took to satisfy domestic require- 
ments by increasing production of 
their old lines and by adding new 
ones. In a number of cases, valu- 
able assistance is said to have been 
received from refugee craftsmen. 

At a toy fair held in Toronto, 57 
Canadian manufacturers had dis- 
plays. Goods shown included 
table games, wooden toys, model 
aircraft and chemistry sets, dolls, 
stuffed playthings, and various 
action toys. 











Meats and Products 


CHILE’s MUTTON INDUSTRY 


One of the foremost sheep-raising re- 
gions of the world is in southern Chile. 
On the island of Tierra del Fuego, as well 
as in the Provinces of Magallanes and 
Aysen, some 2,800,000 head, principally 
Corriedales, are bred. There are five 
large freezing plants in this region, each 
of which also has a tallow-rendering 
plant. 

The number of sheep slaughtered each 
year ranges from 900,000 to 1,350,000 
head. In 1942, for example, 1,152,306 
sheep were processed at the freezing 
plants, compared with 904,418 in 1941. 
From 585,000 to 1,000,000 carcasses are 
frozen at the Magallanes frigorificos each 
year. In 1942, 825,373 carcasses were 
converted into frozen mutton, compared 
with 584,339 in 1941. 

Chilean foreign trade in fresh, chilled 
and/or frozen meat, in which frozen 
mutton from Magallanes probably con- 
stitutes more than 90 percent of the total, 
has declined in recent years as a result 
of wartime shipping difficulties. Whereas 
exports had totaled from 8,000 to 12,000 
metric tons in earlier years, they fell to 
6,716 tons in 1941, but recovered in 1942 
when 9,318 tons of frozen mutton were 
shipped abroad. 

The United Kingdom formerly pur- 
chased the exportable surplus of Magal- 
lanes frozen mutton. In recent years, 
however, the Chilean Government has 
diverted larger and larger proportions to 
the mining regions of northern Chile as 
well as to the large consuming centers 
of central Chile. Although the Chilean 
people prefer meat that is freshly slaugh- 
tered, this taste is slowly changing, and 
appreciation of frozen Magallanes mut- 
ton is increasing. Lack of refrigerated 
storage space and marketing facilities 
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has hampered the distribution of larger 
quantities of frozen mutton to domestic 
consumers. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT OPENED IN NEw 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand's first large meat-dehy- 
dration plant was opened in Wellington 
Province in the latter part of March. 
It will have an annual capacity of 5,000 
tons, the equivalent of 25,000 tons of 
boned meat. The plant was built at the 
request of the British Ministry of Food, 
and the New Zealand Government js 
under contract to the Ministry to supply 
2,500 tons of dried meat during the cur. 
rent year. 


BEEF AND PORK PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC oF 
PANAMA 


In June 1942 it was estimated that 
there were 333,960 head of cattle and 
137,958 head of hogs in the Republic of 
Panama. Imports amounted to 3,893 
cattle and 63 hogs, most of which were 
slaughtered for the markets of Colon 
and Panama. 

In 1942, 57,147 cattle and 50,672 hogs 
were slaughtered in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, according to statistics released by 
the Seccion de Estadistica of the Contra- 
loria General. 


Spices and Related Products 


NUTMEG AND MACE EXPORTS FROM GRENADA, 
(B. W. I.) 


Approximately 10,230 hundredweight of 

nutmegs were exported from Grenada, 
British West Indies, during the first 
quarter of 1943, compared with 14,462 
hundredweight in the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

Mace exports also decreased, going 
from 3,115 hundredweight in the first 3 
months of 1942 to 1,541 hundredweight 
in the comparative period of 1943. 


Sugars and Products 


HONEY CROP, PRINCE EDWarRD ISLAND, 
CANADA 


The 1942 honey crop of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, valued at $4,950, more 
than tripled the value of the preceding 
year’s crop, which was $1,600, states the 
foreign press. There were 50 beekeepers 
in the Province in 1942 whose 290 col- 
onies of bees yielded 33,500 pounds of 
honey. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s 1942-43 sugar harvest 
was completed in June, and final esti- 
mate of the production is 21,000 short 
tons. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in El 
Salvador during the first half of 1943 
amounted to 6,500 tons, and exports 
during the same period totaled 3,400 
tons. No sugar was imported during 
the first 6 months of 1943. 

At the beginning of 1943 sugar stocks 
amounted to 3,000 tons and on June 30, 
1943, totaled about 14,000 tons. 

A Mexican organization has contracted 
to purchase up to a maximum of 7,605 
tons, and a minimum of 5,070 tons will 
be shipped within the next 3 months. 
The price offered is said to be $2.90 per 
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quintal of 101.4 pounds, f. o. b. Salva- 
doran port, for “white, free-running” 
sugar. This price is high enough to al- 
low Salvadoran sugar producers between 
$2.25 and $2.50 per quintal. 

Any sugar remaining after this order 
has been filled will find a ready market 
in Honduras. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADA’S PRODUCTION OF FERRO-ALLOYS 


Canadian production of ferro-alloys 
during the first 4 months of 1943 totaled 
69,493 tons, compared with 73,751 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1942, the 
Dominion press reports. This classifica- 


tion included ferrosilicon, silicoman- 
ganese, ferromanganese, ferrochrome, 
crom-x, spiegeleisen, and ferrophos- 
phorus. 


CANADIAN STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Although Canada’s steel production 
has doubled since the beginning of the 
war, to an annual rate of more than 
3,000,000 tons, it is necessary for Canada 
to import about 2,000,000 tons to meet 
present requirements, 


ORE BENEFICIATION PEANT, Nova Scoria, 
CANADA 


An ore beneficiation plant is included 
in the extensive construction planned 
by the Dominion Steel and Coal Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
states a Canadian technical publication. 


BLAST FURNACES CONSTRUCTED IN OCCUPIED 
CHINA 


Completion in late April of the first 
of the blast furnaces under construction 
by the Nippon Steel Tube Co. near Tsing- 
tao, in occupied China, was reported by 
the Japanese radio. 

This is a month ahead of schedule, 
states the report, and the remainder is 
to be completed within the year. 


Inp1a’s NEW MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


A new plant of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., of India, for the production of iron 
by the Perrin process is now in partial 
operation. Quantities of acid steel are 
being turned out, the company’s chair- 
man stated at the annual meeting, and 
the new wheel-tire and axle plant is in 
full production. 

At the Jamshedpur works, the manu- 
facture of ferro-alloys and ferrotungsten 
is planned, and a plant is to be built for 
the manufacture of high-speed _ tool 
steels, 


JAPANESE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Licenses have been received by the 
Nippon Seitesu concern, the largest iron 
and steel producing firm in Japan, to be- 
gin production of basic bessemer steel, 
formerly a monopoly of the Japan Steel 
Tube Co., states the foreign press. 

Registration of a new company in 
Peking—the North China Iron Manu- 
facturing Co.—is also reported. Capital- 
ized at 100,000,000 yen, equal amounts 
are subscribed by the Japan Iron Manu- 
facturing Co. and the North China De- 
velopment Co. The new company will 
erect and operate an iron and steel in- 
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dustry in Tientsin, near Peking, and will 
attempt to concentrate the East Asian 
iron and steel industry under a single 
control. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
SHOE PRODUCTION AND REPAIR IN SWEDEN 


Manufacture of leather shoes for the 
armed forces in Sweden was unaffected 
by the plan to discontinue production of 
such shoes for civilian consumption as 
of June 15, 1943. Demand for new shoes 
under the rationing plan is being sup- 
plied chiefly from stocks on hand. Avail- 
able supplies of sole leather are to be 
used almost exclusively for repairing 
shoes. 

In an effort to develop good-quality 
substitutes for use in shoe manufacture, 
it is reported that an important muni- 
tions concern is experimenting with a 
leather substitute composed of leather 
waste and nitrocellulose. 

One small shoe factory at Barberg 
has announced a plan to start producing 
a light, summer, unrationed shoe for 
women, made from a type of paper cloth, 
with wooden soles and heels. Produc- 
tion of similar types for men is also 
contemplated. 

Shoe exchanges are being established 
throughout the country. It is possible, 
in many cases, to exchange shoes with- 
out ration coupons or to purchase used 
shoes for half the regular point value. 


PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR CURTAILED IN 
UO. 


Output of civilian footwear in Great 
Britain probably has sunk to a record 
low point, which is paralleled by reduc- 








Confusion in Netherlands 
Bulb Trade 


The bulb market in Holland this 
year is in a state bordering upon 
the chaotic, according to reliable 
reports received in a neutral coun- 
try. Hyacinth and narcissus crops 
have failed, and, since a large part 
of the bulb-growing soil is now 
used for the growing of vegetables, 
the bulb crop has been decreased 
by half—so the demand far ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Officially fixed prices are ignored, 
as German bulb growers are pre- 
pared to pay high prices. Since 
surcharges are not shown on in- 
voices, there is complete confusion 
in the price levels. German buy- 
ers are purchasing three times their 
usual quantities, while neutral 
countries—especially Sweden— 
ignore official prices. Contractors 
find it practically impossible to buy 
bulbs at the export prices de- 
manded. 
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tion in output of service boots, says a 
British publication. 

Recent shipments of bottom leathers 
and much-needed wet salted hides, how- 
ever, indicate a coming improvement in 
the general leather situation. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ECUADOR’S BALSA-Woop EXPorRTs 


Exports of balsa wood from Ecuador 
continue to be well maintained. 

The total for the 4-month period, 
January through April 1943, shows a 
considerable increase over the shipments 
abroad for the corresponding period in 
1942. A large percentage of these ex- 
ports were assigned to the United States; 
some went to the United Kingdom, and 
comparatively small amounts went to 
Australia and Peru. 

Balsa exports in May 1943 rose sharply, 
in comparison with the corresponding 
month in 1942. 


FINLAND’S OuTPUT OF SAWN TIMBER 


Sawn-timber production in Finland in 
1942 showed an improvement over 1941, 
but was still far below the pre-war 
average. 

The output for 1942 totaled 500,000 
standards (1 standard=1,980 board feet) , 
compared with 450,000 standards in 
1941. Normal production amounts to 
about 1,200,000 standards. 

Exports were at almost an even level— 
rooney standards in 1942 and 220,000 in 

1. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION OF FYISH- 
LIVER OILS 


A factory was opened in New Zealand 
in March, for the extraction of oils from 
fish livers. The factory is located in 
Wellington and is the first of its kind in 
New Zealand. It is anticipated that it 
will supply a large proportion of New 
Zealand’s yearly requirements of 60,000 
gallons of fish-liver oil which have for- 
merly been imported. The factory is 
operated by the Karitane Products So- 
ciety, a children’s welfare organization. 


SoutTH AFRICcA’s FISH-LIVER-OIL INDUSTRY 


The South African fish-liver-oil in- 
dustry had its start early in 1941, when 


. the largest trawling firm in the area set 


up a subsidiary in Capetown to engage 
in the extraction of oil from the livers of 
fish caught by its trawlers. Soon after- 
ward two other firms in the Cape Prov- 
ince commenced operations, and all three 
have since been steadily expanding their 
production of fish-liver oil and are be- 
lieved to be the sole producers of vitamin 
oils in the continent. 

Output is expected to be increased 
about 50 percent during 1943, or ap- 
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proximately 100,000 U. S. gallons, con- 
taining an estimated 6,700,000 million 
USP units of vitamin A. 

At present more than half of South 
African fish-liver oil is being shipped to 
the United States and the remainder to 
the United Kingdom and, to a small de- 
gree, to the International Red Cross. 

It is estimated that there are 150,000 
square miles of excellent fishing grounds 
off the South African coasts, only a small 
portion of which were being fished prior 
to the outbreak of war. It has been 
established that much greater quantities 
of fish and fish products could be taken 
annually without endangering future 
supplies. 

Vitamin content of South African fish 
livers is unusually high, comparing fa- 
vorably with the vitamin potency of fish- 
liver oil anywhere else in the world. 
Stonebass (Polyprion Americanus) liver 
oil, for example, has the high potency of 
nearly 700,000 USP units of vitamin A 
per gram, and, although these fish are 
not very plentiful, the liver oil of the 
hake (Merluccius Capensis), the most 
popular South African food fish, which 
is caught in large quantities, has a po- 
tency of from approximately 11,000 to 
23,000 USP units per gram, or more than 
eight times the potency of cod-liver oil. 
The liver oil from dogfish, available in 
almost unlimited quantities, is nearly as 
high, and that of the soupfin shark, 
which in 1943 will make up the largest 
part of fish-oil production, has a potency 
of from 15,000 to 75,000 USP units per 
gram. 

The chief limiting factor in develop- 
ment of the industry is the number of 
boats available for catching fish, about 
40 percent of available trawlers having 
been taken over at the outbreak of war 
by the Admiralty. Since then, however, 
the number of small boats has increased 
appreciably. More than 2,000 boats of 
all types are at present engaged in trawl- 
ing and line fishing, and each of the three 
companies now engaging in vitamin-oil 
production have boats for shark fishing. 

In 1942 the largest of the firms pro- 
duced 36,000 U. S. gallons of oil from hake 
livers and 7,200 gallons of liver oil from 
sharks. An additional 5,000 gallons were 
produced from miscellaneous other spe- 
cies, yielding a total vitamin content of 
approximately 2,500,000 million USP 
units of vitamin A. The second largest 
concern produced approximately 16,800 
gallons of liver oil having an estimated 
1,250,000 million USP units of vitamin A 
in 1942. The third is expected to pro- 
duce about 12,000 gallons of fish-liver 
oil this year, containing at least 1,250,000 
million USP units of vitamin A. 

All three producers utilize the so-called 
alkali digestion process. The livers are 
placed in cold storage where, upon freez- 
ing, the tissue is partially broken up and 
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some of the oil liberated. The mass is 
thawed out, and treated with a 2-percent 
caustic-soda solution and later with a 
mild solution of hydrochloric acid. It 
is then subjected to live steam for 15 
minutes during which the temperature 
is raised above 100 degrees F., the liver 
tissue forming an emulsion. The oil is 
then separated by use of a centrifuging 
machine. 

The largest firm estimates that if two 
or three additional shark-fishing boats 
were available, it could turn out approx- 
imately 96,000 gallons of oil annually in 
its Capetown plant, and 24,000 gallons 
per year at its Port Elizabeth branch. 

Domestic consumption of fish-liver oil 
and concentrates is relatively small, but 
potential demand is considered to be very 
great. Official investigations have re- 
vealed vitamin deficiencies among the 
subeconomic groups, both indigenous 
and European. Most vitamins purchased 
in the cities are concentrates imported 
from the United States or the United 
Kingdom, but import statistics are not 
available. 

Considerable experimentation is now 
being conducted by the authorities on 
vitaminizing food for the Union Defense 
Forces and the subeconomic groups. Ap- 
proximately 1 ton of hake oil is being 
utilized monthly to vitaminize peanut 
butter for the troops, and another ton 
per month may soon be added to cream 
cheese for school children. Some con- 
sideration has been given to manufacture 
of vitaminized margarine, but opposi- 
tion would be expected from dairy-farm- 
ing groups. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Attendance at motion-picture theaters 
in Alberta, Canada, has increased ma- 
terially during the past year, approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 tickets having been 
sold between April 1, 1942, and March 31, 
1943. About 150 theaters are located in 
the Province. 

United States films, together with a 
few British features, have overwhelming 
preference among theater goers. War 
pictures, however, are reported to be los- 
ing their popularity, because of the large 
number of films of that type now being 
presented. 


U. S. Firms POPULAR IN FRENCH Morocco 


United States motion pictures predom- 
inate in Morocco, though some French, 
German, British, Arabic, and Spanish 
films also are shown. No films are pro- 
duced domestically except a few 16-mm. 
documentaries made by a small studio 
in Rabat. 

War, jungle, cowboy, and all other 
types of action stories are by far the 
most popular. Educational and docu- 


mentary films in general do not appear 


to hold much interest for Moroccan au- 
diences, but travelogues are fairly well 
received. Animated cartoons are much 
appreciated. 
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Funny Bunny! 


In a Norwegian coastal town, 
restaurants frequented by the 
Germans suddenly began featur- 
ing rabbit on their menus. The 
Germans went for it greedily. 
Norwegians who ordered rabbit 
were served something else. Fin- 
ally someone discovered that the 
cat population of the town had 
diminished almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Then the Germans “caught on,” 
too, and the result was a formal 
announcement that the occupa- 
tion authorities would buy all 
rabbits offered for sale—but only 
if they still had their fur cn. 
Simultaneously restaurants were 
forbidden to serve rabbit except 
with permission of the Nazi occu- 
pation authorities. In such case 
the rabbits to be served must be 
obtained directly from the Nazi— 
“and no foolin’!” 














Most United States films are dubbed 
into French, and this is considered much 
more satisfactory, from the standpoint 
of the audience, than the use of super- 


imposed subtitles. 


The native inhabit- 


ants attend the theaters frequently, but 
many of them cannot read and so derive 


no benefit from subtitles. 
There are 70 theaters in Morocco. 
Total seating capacity is 39,875 and 


yearly attendance about 5,580,000. Chil- 
dren under 10 years of age are not now 
admitted to the theaters, but the author- 
ities are considering lowering the age 
limit to 8 years. 


SWEDEN’S MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Practically every community in Sweden 
has a motion-picture theater, and about 
40,000,000 tickets are sold in the country 


each year. 


A total of 2,176 theaters, with 


seating capacity of approximately 550,- 
000, were in operation at the end of 1942. 


The Swedish film industry declined 
somewhat in 1940-41 because of the 
but necessary adjustments were 


war, 


made and the industry is now progress- 


ing normally. 


The following table shows 


the number of feature films produced in 
the last 5 years and the number of oper- 
ating companies: 





Number 
Year of features 
produced 


ed 


«i 
o 
“i 


9-10 34 


i] 32 


1941-42 36 


Number 
ot compa- 
niles 


12 
12 
15 
10 
15 





agencies. 


In addition, news reels, educationals, 
and documentaries are filmed, both by 
private companies and by Government 


No animated cartoons have 


yet been released by Swedish companies, 
but a full-length cartoon is now being 
produced and will be shown sometime in 
1943. 
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Import and export figures are not 
available for publication, but the fol- 
lowing table shows the number of fea- 
ture films (including those produced 
domestically) released for exhibition: 


Films Released for Exhibition in Sweden 








Producing country 1940 | 1941 | 1942 


186 | 158 
34/1 34 


1938 | 1939 


United States - 191 | 208 | 170 | 
Sweden , 2] 30} 37 

Germany ; et U7} 847 24 
Great Britain. -- ; 16 19 21 
42 56 | 34 


ew 
orn 
t 
ea 


France... ---- 
Switzerland - . Es solescaaal 
U.8.5.R § 3 es 
Finland ‘ 5 2 3 
Denmark - 1 : 4 
Hungary - se: 2 
Mexico... .--- 

Poland....- 
ee 2 
Norway. ; “ 
Czechoslovakia 3 ; oo 
Japan... 1 | 


eet hk | 


Total 322 | 342) 303 | 299! 265 





1 Including Austria. 


United States films, with the exception 
of gangster features, are very popular. 
Most of those shown are given Swedish 
subtitles; dubbing has not been success- 
ful. The Swedish people apparently pre- 
fer to hear actors spéak in their own 
language. 


Nonferrous Metal 


INCREASED OUTPUT IN CANADA 


Statistics recently released by the Ca- 
nadian Minister of Munitions show that 
the output of refined copper increased 
from 232,000 tons in 1939 to 270,600 tons 
in 1942; refined lead, from 191,000 to 
243,800 tons; refined zinc, from 175,600 
to 216,000 tons; and refined nickel, from 
64,500 to 93,300 tons. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of gold and silver in the 
Department of Antioquia, Columbia, in 
May 1943, was valued at $906,373 (U. S. 


| 
a} 
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currency). Gold production amounted 
to 812,754 grams, compared with 366,387 
in May 1942. Silver output, however, 
declined to 367,283 grams from the 456,- 
247 grams recorded in the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

Gold and silver output in all of Col- 
ombia in May 1943, valued at $1,583,570, 
included 1,421,057 grams of gold and 
563,792 grams of silver. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF LIGHT METALS 


“By the formation of the Imperial 
Magnesium Co., through the merger of 
the Toa Light Metals Co. and the Okura 
Magnesium Mining Co., Japan’s self- 
sufficiency in light metals has been bol- 
stered further,” states the Tokyo radio. 
The new company has a capital of 20,- 
000,000 yen. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION IN MANCHURIA 


Expansion of the Fushan plant of the 
Manchuria Light Metals Co., to permit 
a 150 percent increase in aluminum 
production, is reported by a Japanese 
broadcast. The work is already under 
way. 

It is reported also that the company 
plans to resume construction, suspended 
in 1939, of its plant at Antung. It is 
claimed that this plant, when completed, 
will have a larger production capacity 
than the Fushan plant. 


INCREASED NICKEL OUTPUT OF SPAIN 


Production of nickel in Spain increased 
to 560 tons of mineral in 1942 from the 
207 tons reported in 1941. The intro- 
duction of improved methods is expected 
to result in a larger output in 1943. 

While it was necessary in January 1942 
to move 57 cubic meters of earth to ob- 
tain 1 cubic meter of mineral, in De- 
cember this proportion had dropped to 
3.1 to 1. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DECREASED CEMENT PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Production of cement in Brazil in 1942 
dropped to 752,833 metric tons from the 
767,506 metric tons reported for 1941. 

Capacity of the country’s seven cement 
plants amounts to 1,057,000 metric tons 
a year. Output of about 75 percent of 
capacity in 1942 is attributed in part to 
the substitution of less-efficient fuels 
and to shortages of imported fuels. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PROCESSING OF VEGETABLE OILS IN 
COLOMBIA 


A new paint company, Gwalion Paint & 
vegetable oils reportedly is soon to be es- 
tablished in the city of Antioquia, Co- 
lombia. It will use such raw materials 
as avocados, coconuts, palm nuts, and 
other tropical fruits. It is expected that 
all of these materials will be obtained 
in the vicinities of Antioquia, Sopetran, 
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San Jeronimo, Liborina, Sabanalarga, 
and other cities situated in the lowlands. 


DECREASED FLAXSEED PRODUCTION IN 
EcGypt 


Flaxseed produced in the 1942-43 sea- 
son came to only 17,485,000 pounds, or 42 
percent less than in 1941-42, according 
to recently published final estimates of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture. 
Reduced demand from other countries 
for Egyptian flax fiber and a tendency 
to plant more cereals are the reasons 
given for the decline in production. 


PORTUGAL’S 1943 Yretp or OLIVE OIL 


Portugal’s 1943 production of olive oil 
is estimated at 80,000,000 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts), compared with about 
38,000,000 liters in 1942 and 100,250,000 
liters in 1941. Average production for 
the 5-year period 1933-39 was 60,412,000 
liters. 

The 1943 production will be sufficient 
for Portugal’s needs during the coming 
year when approximately 70,000,000 
liters will be consumed by the domestic 
market. Consumption, which formerly 
averaged 50,000,000 liters per year, has 
increased to 70,000,000 liters, as there 
is a great demand for olive oil for cook- 
ing owing to the scarcity of animal fats. 
It is also in greater demand by the 
ceramic and other industries. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


Inpia’s NEw Paint ComMpany 


A new factory for the production of 
Chemical Industries, Ltd.. has been es- 
tablished in India, a British trade pub- 
lication reports. 

Negotiations are being conducted with 
the Gwalior State Durbar for leases of 
the State mines, which have abundant 
supplies of red ochre and green earth. 
A number of concessions have already 
been granted. One of these provides 
that no other paint and varnish factory 
may be erected within 50 miles of the 
company’s plant for 20 years. 

The new firm has a capital of 2,000,000 
rupees. 


Products 
Petroleum and 


COLOMBIA’s OIL TRANSPORTATION AND 
STORAGE 


It is planned to construct large oil- 
storage tanks at Buenaventura, Colom- 
bia, to supply national and other mer- 
chant ships, the foreign press reports. 
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A State-owned tanker has been put 
back into service to carry oil to Buena- 
ventura from Atlantic ports. 


Radio 


MANUFACTURE OF RADIO EQUIPMENT IN 
SPAIN 


Approximately 45,000 radio sets, valued 
at 90,000,000 pesetas, were produced in 
Spain in 1942. A foreign technical jour- 
nal states that 170 companies there are 
now engaged in manufacturing radio 
apparatus. 


Railway 
Equipment 


CANADIAN COMPANIES TO BuILD LOCOMO- 
TIVES FOR INDIA 


Two Canadian companies have con- 
tracted to build a total of 145 locomo- 
tives for India, the British press says. 
The first engine is scheduled for com- 
pletion in August. 

It is reported that the locomotives are 
to be of a special design and lighter in 
weight than those ordinarily used by 
Canadian railways. 


Shipbuilding 


JAPAN CONSTRUCTING TOW BOATS OF 
RUBBER 


Tow boats made entirely of rubber and 
planned for use in transporting raw ma- 
terials from the South Pacific to Japan 
are now under construction, says a mes- 
sage from a Japanese news agency. The 
raw rubber is said to be treated by a 
special process so that by modifying its 
thickness the load can be varied. 

Motorless, the large rubber ships are 
towed by ordinary power-driven vessels. 
On arrival at their destinations the rub- 
ber boats can be converted into rubber 
products, it is claimed. 
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MotTorRSHIP LAUNCHED IN MEXICO 


The first motorship built in Mexico—a 
654-ton vessel for coastal service—was 
recently launched at the Government 
shipyard at Coatzacoalcos, states the for- 
eign press. The vessel has a speed of 
12.5 knots. 


NEW SPANISH STEAMER LAUNCHED 


Launching of the new Spanish steam- 
er, Alava, 3,500 tons dead weight, is re- 
ported in the foreign press. The ship 
was built by the Sociedad Espanola de 
Construccion Naval, Bilbao, and is 84.5 
meters long, 12.65 meters wide, and 6.7 
meters deep, with a draught of 5.76 
meters. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


Soap MANUFACTURE IN PANAMA 


A soap factory costing $40,000 is to be 
built by a domestically owned concern 
in Panama within the next 2 years. 

By permission of the Government the 
soap company is given the right for 2 
years to import, free of duty, all machin- 
ery, equipment, accessories, and parts es- 
sential to the plant’s installation. 

Under the terms of a 10-year contract, 
the company also is allowed to import, 
free of duty, all repair parts, and—for 
as long as the Republic does not produce 
them—all ingredients needed for the 
manufacture of soap, such as caustic 
soda, Salts, silicates, resins, essences, tal- 
-ow, and packaging materials. 


Special Products 


BICYCLE MANUFACTURE AND SALES, INDIA 


Hind Cycles, Ltd., a bicycle-manufac- 
turing company established in India 
about 34% years ago, has reported that 
1942 sales amounted to 1,366,401 rupees 
(approximately $410,000), a substantial 
increase over the preceding year’s total 
of 310,760 rupees (about $93,300). 

The foreign press states that the au- 
thorized capital of this company will be 
raised from 25 lakhs of rupees to 50 lakhs 
of rupees ‘(approximately $750,000 to 
$1,500,000). 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’S CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY 


The ceramic industry is the third larg- 
est in importance in South Africa, the 
foreign press reports. In 1938-39, the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 
able, the value of output of brick, tile, 
earthenware, and pottery works had 
risen to £2,148,000 and the number of 
factories to 299. 

The manufacture of crockery in the 
Union of South Africa is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, foreign trade accounts 
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state, but larger quantities are expecteq 
to be made. Heavy orders from the Goy- 
ernment and the railways will mean that 
it will be some time before domestic 
crockery is available to commercial firms, 
Increased crockery prices, about 300 per- 
cent above pre-war prices, are the result 
of high manufacturing costs, dealers 
claim. 

Much of the present supplies of crock- 
ery now come from Portugal. Stocks 
probably will be augmented, however, by 
supplies being offered by Argentina. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Lint-cotton production in the 10 States 
of northern Brazil for 1942-43 is given as 
77,100 metric tons, in the third official] 
estimate released by the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Agriculture. 

Final estimates for 1941-42 indicate 
that 1,999,889 hectares of cotton were 
planted in all of Brazil (1 hectare=2.47] 
acres), with a production of 399,866 
metric tons of lint cotton. Details are 
shown in the following table: 





Area Produe- 


State planted tion 





Hectares | Metric tons 
Para 13, $26 1, &3¢ 
Maranhao 27,173 5, 000 
Piaui 11, 672 1, 587 
Ceara 146, 229 21, 934 
Rio Grande do Nort 96, 296 16, 756 
Paraiba 152,110 25, 555 
Pernambuco 116, O81 16, 832 
Alesoes 42, 276 6, 426 
Serzipe 24, 155 3, 581 
Baia 21, 506 2, 925 
Espirito Santo 1,812 290 
Estado do Rio 21, 472 3, 500 
Minas Gera $3,141 6, 730 
Goias 1, 725 276 
Sao Paulo 1, 261, 897 282, 665 
Parana 18, 518 4,000 
lotal 1, 999, 889 399, 866 
Inp1A’s COTTON INDUSTRY 
More than 812,510 bales of cotton 


were exported from India from Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, to May 22, 1943, say pub- 
lished reports. In the preceding year 
999,976 bales were shipped. (1 bale= 
400 pounds.) 

Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports in the same months aggregated 
2,640,452 bales, compared with 2,308,076 
bales in the corresponding period of the 
preceding season. 

Consumption of domestic cotton, from 
September 1, 1942, to March 31, 1948, 
totaled 2,378,844 bales, whereas a year 
ago 2,391,179 bales were used. 

Cotton-mill operators have promised 
to place 1,000,000,000 yards of standard 
cloth at the Government’s disposal be- 
fore the end of next January, in addi- 
tion to 150,000,000 yards promised for 
the quarter ending July 31, 1943. 
Standard cloth, it is estimated, will com- 
prise about 40 percent of the industrys 
capacity. 
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Synthetic Fibers and Products 


RAYON MANUFACTURE, ANTIOQUIA, 
COLOMBIA 


Rayon piece goods will be manufac- 
tured at a new textile mill to be estab- 
lished in the Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, according to a public an- 
nouncement. 

Reports indicate that domestic rayon 
yarns are to be obtained from Barran- 
quilla. 

Machinery which had been placed in 
storage by another mill is to be installed 
in the new plant. 


SPAIN’s RAYON INDUSTRY 


Spain’s rayon industry is producing 
about 6,000 metric tons annually, re- 
ports a Ministry of Labor publication. 

Three additional plants are said to be 
proposed or under construction, one by 
Italian, another by German, and a third 
by Japanese interests. 


RAYON FEDERATION ORGANIZED IN U. K. 


Recognition of the rayon industry as a 
distinct trade unit was formally estab- 
lished on June 24, with the election of 
officers of the newly organized British 
Rayon Federation, and dissolution of the 
Rayon Council. 

Important functions of the new Fed- 
eration will be the encouragement of 
technical progress, promotion of export 
trade, and full cooperation with other 
textile units. 


Wool and Products 


Pervu’s 1943 Woo. PRODUCTION 


Favorable pasture conditions promise 
increased wool production in Peru in 
1943, as indicated by the following fig- 
ures, those for 1942 being shown in 
parentheses. 

Sheep-wool production is estimated at 
7,900 metric tons (7,700); alpaca hair, 
3500 tons (3,300); Nama, huarizo, and 
vicuha hair, 350 tons (336); a total of 
11,750 tons (11,336). 

Domestic woolen mills continue capac- 
ity operations, and in the first 5 months 
of this year 1,082 tons of wool were used. 
Home weaving and knitting are also ex- 
panding, as a result of encouragement by 
the Government. 

Exports of sheep wool are on a low 
level, but this is somewhat offset by heavy 
domestic demand. 


STOCKS OF BLACKFACE WOOL IN U. K. 
(SCOTLAND) 


No Scotch blackface-wool export al- 
locations were issued for June, but lim- 
ited quantities were released for Govern- 
ment orders. 

Approximately 8000,000 pounds of 
blackface wool, carried over from last 
year’s clip are being press packed by 
the Government, it is reported. This is 
intended to reduce the bulk by about 
two-thirds, and make more storage space 
available for the new clip. 


Urucuay’s PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF 
WooL 


During June, 15,546 metric tons of wool 
entered the Montevideo market from 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


the interior, making a total of 59,994 
tons for the present season. This is 
10,492 tons more than the 49,502 tons 
which arrived in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding year. 

In the first 9 months of the season 
which began on October 1, 1942, 70,724 
bales were exported. The preceding sea- 
son’s exports, through the end of June 
1942, aggregated 48,554 bales. 


Wearing Apparel 


PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING IN U. K. 


Price-controlled utility garments com- 
prise 80 percent of present civilian cloth- 
ing production in the United Kingdom, 
a recent Government statement reveals. 
The remaining 20 percent consists of 
nonutility clothing, but this represents 
a very small quantity when it is con- 
sidered that present output is far be- 
low the pre-war level. 

Some of the benefits derived from 
clothes rationing were enumerated by 
the president of the Board of Trade, in 
a published interview. Among them 
were the saving of 500,000 tons of ship- 
ping, the release of more than 500,000 
employees for service in the armed forces 
or munitions plants, and the saving of 
£600,000,000 on clothing. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN CONSUMPTION OF CIGARETTES 
AND SNUFF 


Sales of cigarettes in Canada con- 
tinue to hold their own despite increased 
taxes imposed under the 1943 Canadian 
budget. Likewise, packaging simplifica- 
tion has had no diminishing effect upon 
the number of cigarettes sold. To allow 
for additional taxation, price advances 
have been drastic. Dollar volume of 
business has increased by a greater per- 
centage than taxation, report two large 
Toronto wholesalers. 

Home-rolled cigarettes are said to 
have shown no appreciable increase. 
Shortages which existed in some brands 
a few months ago have been for the most 
part eliminated. 

Use of snuff is gaining in popularity 
in Canada; war workers who are not 
permitted to smoke at their jobs report- 
edly are responsible for a great deal of 
its consumption. As in the United 
States, the present users of snuff do not 
inhale it, as in former years, but “dip” 
a pinch into the mouth, where it is held 
inside the cheek or the lower lip. 

Sales of snuff have more than doubled 
in Ontario in recent months, according 
to official reports. Difficulty in obtain- 
ing it from England, the chief source of 
supply for many years past, has enabled 
a Canadian brand which has been inac- 
tive for several years to regain a share 
of the Canadian market. This snuff, 
first made in 1934, is now being distrib- 
uted by a Toronto concern. It is pos- 
sible that the Canadian-made product 
may take an important place in the post- 
war market. 
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Robert J. Barr (“South Africa’s War- 
time Price Controls’”).—See the Febru- 
ary 15, 1943, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Charlotte R. Budd (“India’s Leather 
Industry Expanding”) .—See the issue of 
April 17, 1943. 

Mary A. Neilan (co-author “South 
Africa’s Wartime Price Controls”) was 
born in Cambria, Wyo. Educated at St. 
Joseph’s Academy and Seton Hill College 
at Greensburg, Pa., she subsequently 
taught in the Somerset public schools. 
Later, until 1941, Miss Neilan was with 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance. In 1941 and 1942 she did 
graduate work in Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She has been with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce since February 1943, being 
now engaged in work in connection with 
the Near East and Africa, in the British 
Empire Unit. 

Grant Olson (“Sweden’s International 
Foodstuff Business”) was born June 16, 
1904, at Cashton, Wis. He was gradu- 
ated from Luther College, at Decorah, 
Iowa, in 1926 with the degree of A. B.: 
his M. A. degree was from American 
University at Washington, D. C., in 1931. 
From 1927 to 1929 Mr. Olson was with 
the Department of State as a Consular 
Clerk stationed at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Subsequently he was on the staff of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. In July 1936 
he joined the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, 
where he remained up to the end of Jan- 
uary 1943—being first a Tariff Specialist 
and subsequently Associate Economic 
Analyst on the Scandinavian countries 
in the European Unit, Division of In- 
ternational Economy. Mr. Olson is now 
again in Sweden’s capital, as an attaché 
of the American Legation. 





Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C. S. D. 41) 
TITLE 15—CoOMMERCE 


SUBTITLE B—REGULATIONS RELATING TO 
COMMERCE 


CHAPTER 1—Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


Government Supplies Shipped 
A broad 


Section 30.46 (b) is hereby revoked and 
Section 30.46 ‘a) is renumbered Section 30.46. 
(R. S. 161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U. S. C. 22, 
601.) 


WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 
July 17, 1943 (Order No. 272) 


(F. R. Doc. 43-11560; Filed July 17, 1943; 
5:01 P. M.) 


Published in Federal Register, July 20, 1943. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of July 
13, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
August 16, 1943. 


Class number 


Trade-mark and commodity 
Pertilitas........ No. 1—Entire class. 
Ee No. 14—Entire class. 
Sa No. 14—Entire class, ex- 


cepting soap and starch. 


Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publica- 
tion. 








Ree Date of 
Trede-mark Class number and prod- publica- 
uct - 
tion 
i ae bon | _ 1948 
Continental No. 8—Engraved musi- | June 25 
cal records. | 


Taleolin___- No. 48—Perfumed tal-| Do. 


cum powder. | 


Duplozon _- __| No. 3—Peroxide of hy- | Do. 
drogen and oxygen. | 
Head of a Ram No. 1—Industrial chem- | Do. 
icals. | 
Garbo No. 36—Shoes. i: De. 
— I. Correia | No. 16—Paint pigments.| Do. 
Ama. 
Traca Tox-.-.-- No. 2—Insecticides and Do. 
disinfectants. 
Ultra Tox_- | No. 2—Insecticides and Do. 
disinfectants. 
Esquire No. 36—Clothing___-_- Do. 
| No. 37—Linens__...- Do. 
Paris | No. 26—Linen, jute, and Do. 
| hemp. 
No. 28—Silk thread _- Do 
No. 36—Clothing Do. 
| No. 37—Linens._........| Do 
| No. 48—Perfumes and/| Do. 
| toilet preparations. 
Yakrivita, Produt- | No. 3—A pharmaceuti- | June 29 
J 


os Alchimia Ltda.| cal medicinal product. 

| No. 3—A pharmaceuti- Do. 
cal product. | 

Creoformina, Dis- | No. 2—A _ veterinary | Do. 
infectant. | product. | 

Ankilostone, Farm-| No. 3—A pharmaceuti- | Do. 
oterapica Ltda. | ical preparation. 

Mops. - -- No. 36—Neckties and | July 3 
socks. 

No. 3—A medicinal prep | Do. 
aration for use in medi- 


Anatoxol 


Chlorophenol, Pro- 
duto Quimica C4 | 


H6 CI (OH). | eal and dental phar- | 
|  maceutical products. 
High-Life | No. 43—Beverages, | Do 


sodas, and guaranés. | 
No. 3—A product to be | July 6 
used in medicinal and | 
pharmaceutical prep- | 
arations. | 
No. 41—Lard,animaland | Do. 
| vegetable compounds 
| and fats, edible vege- 
table and animal oils. 


Biliboldina, Pedro 
Baldas sari | 
Irmaos & Cia. | 


Alaska 


Instituto de Beleza | No. 48—Perfumes Do. 
Broadway. | No. 60—Toilet prep-| Do. 
| _arations. 
Maltema, Emulsio | No.3—Maltedemulsion.| Do. 
Maltado. 
Maltema—Extrato | No. 3—Malt extract...._.| Do. 
de Malte. . 
Maltema — Lipo | No. 3—Fat extract _ Do. 
Extrato. } 
Maltema, Extrato | No. 3—Hemoglobin ex- Do 
Hemoglobinado. | tract. 
Ceeeen: 6 5ct-<ka-. No. 31—Worsted yarn Do. 
or wool, twisted or not. 
| Worsted yarn or wool 
for sewing and knit- 
ting. 
RR FF No. 48—Perfumes and Do. 
toilet preparations. 
Lencos Rower.__-_- No. 37—Handkerchiefs - - Do. 
Ascot... ... ae al No. 36—Hats, helmets, Do. 


|, caps, tams and hoods 

| Of wool, fur, and straw. | 
GN S23 cte No. 8—Electric water | July 8 
heaters. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


at 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 





at Class » ~ 
l'rade-mark | lass —— and prod 


1943 


Ortofonic | No. 8—Apparatus and | July 8 
| engraving installa- 
| tions, transmission, re- 
| ception, and repro- 
| duction of the sound. 
Diazacyl._.........| No. 1—Anilines, ma- Do. 
terials, substances and 
stains and tinctures 
for the industries. 
Super -- ..| No. 5—Metals.---.-.....- Do. 
Jaguar | No.6—Mechanical Do. 


| lathes, vises, sewing 
machines and parts. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
|} 1943 
Ondalit Building material -| July 12 
to 17 
Oraldiazine Drugstore and chemical | Do. 
products. 
Orbitiazol aE Do 
Uraseptine Rogier. a ee inka Cae 
Diamond_..........| Hardware and bazaar...) Do. 
Fenix _ - -- Soap, candles, matches _- Do. 
Bai-Mont Paper, printing, books, Do. 
ete. 
Jhem-Pey-. Perfumery and toilet Do 
Maltum Groceries, foodstuffs, Do. 
beverages. 
Santa Claus oe Do 
Thorens . Musical instruments Do 
and material. 
Remy Drugstore and chemical Do 
products. 
Ryleo do oot, 0d 
Tex. Soap, candles, matches..| Do. 
Coca-Cola la, 6a, 12a, 15a, and 22a- Do 
Hiper Textiles, drygoods,| Do 


ready-to-wears, hats, 
etc. 





Sweden’s International 
Foodstuff Business 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Exports of that product from Sweden in 
1941 and 1942 totaled 1,351 and 2,657 
tons, respectively. With the exception 
of a small shipment to Finland in 1941, 
these quantities of sugar were shipped to 
Norway in exchange for fish. In accord- 
ance with the Swedish-Norwegian trade 
agreement, 2,449 metric tons of sirup 
were exported from Sweden to Norway in 
1941. In 1942 the corresponding exports 
totaled 1,198 tons. In exchange for these 
exports, Sweden received fish from Nor- 
way. 





The manufacture of acetate fibers in 
Belgium has been stopped owing to the 
dearth of coal. In the paper industry 
only half of the factories are in activity. 
and the production is far less than half 
of the pre-war figure. 
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South Africa’s Wartime 


Price Controls 
(Continued from p. 4) 


more than the pre-war profit. Adding 
this amount to the cost gives $5.66, the 
permitted maximum price. The cost has 
risen by $1, the selling price by $1.16, 
and the unit profit has risen by 16 cents, 


What Chance for Stabilization? 


It is at once apparent that this method 
of price control cannot be expected to 
stabilize prices or even to hold them 
down to a fixed level above costs. It 
cannot stabilize prices unless costs are 
also stabilized. But in South Africa 
prices of farm products were uncon- 
trolled, prices of imported products were 
beyond control and rose with higher for- 
eign prices and higher shipping costs, 
and wage rates were uncontrolled. 
The formula could not even hold prices 
down to a fixed differential above costs, 
for the factor was computed so that the 
differential increased with increasing 
costs. 

Maximum price orders continued to 
be issued under Regulation 3. The tend- 
ency was to increase the number of com- 
modities affected. 


The Story the Charts Tell 


The charts tell an interesting story 
for this period from October 1941 to the 
beginning of 1943. Except for seasonal 
variations, retail prices continued to rise 
for the whole period. Food prices rose 
16 percentage points in this period of 
16 months compared with 13 points in 
the preceding 25 months. 

Wholesale prices of imported goods, at 
first sight, seem for a time to have been 
effectively controlled. From November 
1941 to April 1942 this price index re- 
mained remarkably stable, increasing by 
less than a point. This favorable result 
is in part due, however, to a change in 
the method of computing costs. Until 
November 1841 costs had been computed 
by averaging the prices of goods in stock 
with those of goods on order. Thus 
price rises in supplying countries were 


CHART IZ 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
INDEXES OF NOTE CIRCULATION AND 
DEMAND DEPOSITS 
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immediately reflected in the South 
African index. After October 1941 this 
was no longer permitted, but Costs were 
determined on the basis of the goods 
actually in Stock, 

Thus the most recent, 
costs of goods On order were removed 
from the cost basis, which was Computed 


sumed in January 1942, 
It will be noted from Chart 17 that 


ber, January, and February but con- 
tinued to rise from March 1942, 


Crucial F actor 


A crucia] factor Which has not here- 
tofore been brought into the discussion 
is the landed costs of imported com- 
modities. Wholesale Prices in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States, the 
chief Supplying countries, can be used 
aS crude indexes of this Cost, but the 
are subject to the disadvantage that 
the commodities included in these in- 
dexes are not identica] With the com- 
modities included in the South African 
i =. 


the United States Bureau of Labo 


shown in Chart yv together With the 
South African imported-commodities 
index, 


CHART y 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, UNITED KINGDOM, 
AND UNITED STATES 
eek, OCT. 1939-100 
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{onteal and the Panamanian balboa are linke 
Oar, | 


Country | 
| 


Unit quoted 


Fei ee —_—— Dan ee 


Official A 
Official B- > 
Bid___ 


Free Market_____ 
Controlled. aan 
Cu... 
Officia) 
Free Market 


Argenting_ .| Paper Peso 
| 


Bolivia | Boliviano vedian 
| 


Brazil __ 


| Cruzeiro 2 bial 


Chile Officia) ~~~ >> 


Export draft.” : 


Minin dollar 


Colombia _ do Controlled ‘ 


Costa Rica__| Colon Uncontrolled. aR 


ontrolied_ ee 
Free 


Special free market” ics 
urb. pounce. 
purb markes__---------- : 

Free____ 
Gold Exchange Nites tat, 
Agricultura] dollar _-~~~~~ 


Bank of Republic oy r= 
Stabilization Fund__ 
Curb. 


8 are actua] Selling rates for sight drafts on N 
following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the pe 
d to the ol 


Cube... Peso --| F rt ele nea : 
Ecuador ‘ pa Se | Central Bank (Officia]) _ =! 
Tonduras Lempira. ~~~"~” | Officia] re A op ee 
Mexico --| Peso ie nas 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official. 

rs. RCT is 
Paraguay Paper peso Officia] ig 
Peru -.| Sol] Free _ 
Salvador___ Colon ee 8 wah aida 
Uruguay -| Peso Controlled.” dpe 

Free __ 
Venezuela Bolivar 










! End of June, 


? Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the Cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the Milreis, 
quotations have been in terms of Cruzeiros and Centavos to the dollar. 


J Established Mar, 25 


| Controlled PES Crus. 
Free 









ew York, in units of foreign currency, ng dollar, with the 
SO lie te 


lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian 


- the Gug 


The peso of the Dominican Repub n 
sourde is fixed at 5 gourdes tol 






ee! Average rate | Latest available 











quotation 
Ri eee Oe 
| Nov. | Dee, 
194] 1942 1942 | 1949 
a eet see et nna: 
3. 3.73 3.73 
4. 4, 23 4.23 
4. 4.94 4. 
4. 4.23 |____ 
43, 46.46 | 46, 
54. 50.00} 56, 
16. 16.50} 16, 
19, 19.63 | 19. 
20. 20.50} 20 
8 ees cto isle 
19. 37 19.37 | "19/37 
25. 25.00 | 25.00 
31. 33.87 | 33 79 
31.15 31.10} 31] 
31.15 31.10 { 31°19 
31. 35 31.10 | 31.19 
$31.15 31.10} 3119 
1. 75 175) 1.75 
1. 76 1.76/ 1.7% 
(') () (5) 
1. 86 1.77 1.77 | 1.77 
5. 85 5. 64 5.65 
5. 62 . 6: 5. 62 5. 62 
. 98 1.00 1.00 
15.00 . 14.10) 14°10 . 
2.04) 2 2.04) 2:04 2. 
4. 86 . 4.84) 4.85 
5.00 5.00} 5.00 00 | June 26 
5.93 |__ anf-------..] 8 08 5.30} Do, 
e597} 333-00 | 333,007! 339° 05 333.00 | June ‘39 
$50) 650] @& 6. 50 6.50 | July 3 
2. 50 2. 50 2.50/ 2.50 2.50] Do. 
1.90; 1.99 1.90/ 1.99 1.90! Do. 
2. 31 1.90 1.90) 1.99 1.90 / Do. 
3. 26 3.35) 3.35 <8) Ol De 
*3.76{ 3.45 | 3. 35 3.35 3.35} De. 
| 





4 ‘or Class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; Class 4, 1.785, 


® For class 2 me chandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4,1, 
§ July 24- Dec. 31, 
NotE.- Speci 
jnto Argenting. 






In 1939 
took 4] Percent by Value of its imports 


Sponsive to changes in the Uniteq King- 
: h an effect, however, is 
not readily discernible. 

In Summary, it may be said that this 
analysis of the South African Price leve] 


fails to demonstrate any substantia] Sta- 


bilizing effect of Price-contro] efforts, 


95, 





Since Nov, 1, 1942, exchange 


lal rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural] machinery imported from the United States 







t, it May be surmised that Prices 
have risen Somewhat more rap- 
idly and somewhat further jf no effort at 
all had been Made to contro] Prices, 


At mos 
might 











Amazed Haitians See Their 
oving Pictures 


Another Showing Was given at Jacmel, 
15 miles from Caye ~Jacmel, and Many 


SUS Was: “We want more.” 
€ program at Jacme] included spe- 
showings for Haitian Government 
Officials and schoo] children, and private 
Screenings of films on disease for doctors 
and health authorities of the town. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Au- 
gust 3, 1943. 


No. 476—Current Export Bulletin No. 
109. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 109 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


REVALIDATION REQUIRED FOR ALL EXPORT 
LICENSES FOR ARGENTINA ISSUED PRIOR 
To May 1, 1943. 


a. In order to assure that current ship- 
ments of goods to Argentina are directed 
only to satisfactory consignees, the Office of 
Exports finds it necessary to take the follow- 
ing action. 

Licenses Revoked.—b. Effective August 2, 
1943, all outstanding individual licenses 
(BEW 119 or BEW 166) for exportations to 
Argentina, except those listed in paragraph c 
are revoked, if they were issued prior to May 
ly 1943. Holders of such licenses are required 
to submit them promptly to the Office of Ex- 
ports, Office of Economic Warfare, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for revalidation. Such licenses 
now held by Collectors of Customs are being 
recalled to the Office of Exports in conformity 
with this provision. No exportations for 
which such licenses were issued may hence- 
forth be made except in the case of ship- 
ments which were on dock, on lighter, or 
laden aboard the exporting carrier prior to 
August 2, 1943. The revocation of these 
licenses shall not apply in the case of such 
shipments on dock, on lighter, or laden 
aboard the exporting carrier prior to August 
2, 1943. 

Exceptions—c. Exceptions to the provi- 
sions of the preceding paragraph include 
only SP licenses, WP licenses, licenses under 
mine serial numbers, and licenses for the 
operation of the meat packing plants en- 
gaged in the fulfillment of the United Na- 
tions’ contracts. 

d. Further exportations under the licenses 
described in paragraph b will not be author- 
ized and Collectors of Customs will refuse to 
permit shipments under them unless they 
have been revalidated by the Office of 
Exports. 

e. Licenses returned to the Office of Ex- 
ports by Collectors of Customs will be re- 
turned directly to exporters if revalidated. 

Special information.—f. Where a_ state- 
ment of cargo availability (BEW 138, for- 
merly application for freight space) has been 
filed in connection with a BEW 119 license, 
the serial number of the BEW 138 should be 
entered in the upper left hand corner of the 
license just below the words “APPLICATION 
FOR EXPORT.” 

g. Where a Certificate of Necessity was 
submitted with the license application orig- 
inally, the number of the Certificate where 
known and its date of issuance should be 
entered in the space above the heading, “Case 
Number,” at the top of the bor in which 
the case number is entered. 

h. In the case of each license already in 
the hands of Collectors, the exporter should 
send a letter giving the information re- 
quested in paragraphs f and g above re- 
garding BEW| 138 and the Certificate of 
Necessity together with the license number 
to the Office of Exports, Office of Economic 
Warfare, Washington 25, D. C., marked with 
the reference OE-2-1 
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No. 477—Current Export Bulletin No. 110. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 110 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. PRoGRAM LICENSE FOR FRENCH POSSESSIONS 
IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


A. The Program.—1. Effective August 1, 
1943, a program license has been issued to 
the Delegation of the French National Com- 
mittee in the United States authorizing the 
exportation to French Oceania, New Cale- 
donia, and New Hebrides of specific kinds and 
quantities of commodities for specified end 
uses. Exportations to New Hebrides formerly 
made under the provisions of the British 
Program License BE-1 are subject to the 
provisions of this program license beginning 
August 1, 1943. This destination is deleted 
from List A in Current Export Bulletin No. 
89 (Announcement 455 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for April 17, 1943). 

2. Individual license applications should 
no longer be submitted covering exports to 
these destinations except in the following 
cases: Ship Stores and Bunker Fuel, licenses 
for technical data. Clearance of exportations 
of commodities to these destinations will be 
authorized by the issuance of release certifi- 
cates by the Office of Exports, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. (See Current Export Bulle- 
tins Nos. 81 and 97, Announcements 447 and 
464 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
13 and May 29, respectively, for the general 
provisions and information pertaining to 
program license.) 


3. The following is a complete list of desti- 
nations included in this program: 


French Oceania: 
Clipperton Island 
Gambier Island 
Marquesas Island 
Raiatea Island 
Rapa Island 
Society Island 
Tahiti 
Tuamotu 
Tubuai 


New Hebrides (British and French Condo- 
minium) 


New Caledonia: 
Including— 
Loyalty Islands 
Wallis Archipelago 


B. Revocation of Certain General Licenses.— 
1. General licenses authorizing the exporta- 
tion of commodities to French Oceania and 
New Caledonia will be cancelled as of August 
15, 1943, including the special general license 
provision for medicinals. However, certain 
general licenses which will continue in effect 
are: 


(a) General license GUS 

(b) General licenses for shipments val- 
ued at $25 or less 

(c) Personal baggage 

(a) Ship stores 

(e) Plane stores 

(f) Fuel and supplies 

(g) Return of empty containers 

(h) Technical data 

(1) Newspapers and publications 

(j) Metal drums and containers 

(k) Photographic film, plates, and paper. 


2. Shipments of commodities to French 
Oceania and to New Caledonia which are on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to a port of exit pursuant 
to an actual order for export prior to August 
15, 1943, may be exported under the previous 
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general license provisions. Shipments moy- 
ing to a vessel subsequent to August 15, 1943, 
pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to this 
date may also be exported under the previous 
general license provision. 

3. The cancellation of general licenses ap- 
plicable to New Hebrides which became effec. 
tive April 30 and June 30, 1943, except those 
enumerated in paragraph “B.1” above, and 
the General Intransit Licenses. (See Current 
Export Bulletin No. 89.) These General Li- 
censes will remain in effect for New Hebrides. 

C. Individual Licenses.—All individual ]j- 
cense applications which were pending on 
August 1, 1943, will be considered by the Office 
of Exports as applications for release certifi- 
cates under the program license. All valid 
outstanding individual licenses for export to 
these destinations will remain valid until 
their original expiration date. 


D. Release Certificates, New Hebrides.—No 
further applications for release certificates to 
clear exportations to New Hebrides should be 
filed pursuant to the British Program License 
BE-1. Exportations to New Hebrides will now 
be authorized by the issuance of release cer. 
tificates under this program license, and ap- 
plicants should comply with the provisions 
herein set forth. Release certificates which 
were issued pursuant to the British Program 
License BE-1 will remain valid until their 
original expiration date. 

E. Exportations Under Program License — 
1. The Office of Exports will act as the certi- 
fying agency under this program, issuing re- 
lease certificates for all exportations to 
French Oceania, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides. Release certificates will remain 
valid for one year from the date of issuance 
Applications for release certificates shall be 
made on Form BEW 119, using the same 
number of copies as are used in applying for 
an individual export license. Acknowledge- 
ment cards (BEW 116) should also be filled 
out and submitted with release certificate 
applications. Inquiries concerning the status 
of release certificate applications should be 
addressed to the Office of Exports, Office of 
Economic Warfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. The Delegation of the French National 
Committee in the United States will examine 
all release certificate applications before they 
are certified by the Office of Exports; for con- 
venience, therefore, such applications should 
be sent directly to the Delegation of the 
French National Committee in the United 
States at 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

3. Exportation under this program may not 
be made with the knowledge or intention 
that the commodity exported thereunder is 
to be re-exported from the country of desti- 
nation, with the exception that exports to 
any destination in the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, and French Oceania groups may 
be re-exported to any other destination in 
the same group. 

F. Appeals. 1. An exporter whose applica- 
tion for a release certificate or an extension 
thereof has been rejected, or whose release 
certificate has been revoked, may file an ap- 
peal from such rejection or revocation with 
the Office of Exports, Office of Economic War- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. In filing an ap- 
peal, the same procedure shall be followed as 
is presently in effect for appealing a rejected 
license application (Comprehensive Schedule 
No. 11, page 91, paragraph 26). 


II. CITIZENS OF OTHER COUNTRIES WHO ARE 
SERVING IN THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs May Export PERSONAL PROPERTY TO 
THEIR HOME CoUNTRY UNDER GENERAL LI- 
CENSES “G-—AF.” 

1. A general license has been issued au- 
thorizing any person who is serving in the 
armed forces of the United States and who is 
not a citizen of the United States to export 
his personal property to his home country 
provided that such an exportation is made 
for noncommercial purposes and that the 
country of destination is not under control 
of the enemy. This general license is desig- 
nated “G-—AF.” 
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9. The “personal property” which may be 

exported under this general license includes: 

(a) Household articles, including furni- 

ture, refrigerators, radios, decora- 

tions, and other household fur- 
nishings; 

(b) Personal effects, including clothing, 
books, toilet articles, souvenirs, 
articles of personal adornment, 
personal firearms, hunting guns 
(personal firearms and hunting 
guns are limited to three), cam- 
eras, and similar artic.es; 

(c) Professional instruments and tools of 
trade which have been used by the 
person sending them out of the 
country in his occupation and 
employment; 

(d) Passenger automobiles. 

3. In order to export under this general 
license, the general license designation G—AF 
must be marked plainly on the proposed ship- 
ment. The exporter must also make the 
following certification: 


Certificate 


I hereby certify that I am a member of the 
armed forces of the United States; that I am 
not a citizen of the United States; that the 
articles listed below are my property; that 
such property is being exported to a country 
wherein I or my next of kin maintains a 
residence; and that such property is not being 
exported for the purpose of resale. 


(list of articles) 


Commanding Officer 
Rank and Unit 

Signature and serial number 
This certification must be signed by the ex- 
porter and countersigned by his command- 
ing officer. When the exportation is made, 
it must be filed with the Collector of Customs 
at the port of exit. If the exporter wishes to 
export by freight or express, the certification 
must be submitted to the carrier so that it 
may accompany the snipping papers and be 
available for presentation to the Customs Of- 
ficer at the port of exit. If the exporter 
wishes to export by mail, the certification 
must be filed with the Postmaster at the 
place of mailing. 

4. It will not be necessary to file with the 
Office of Exports an application for an indi- 
vidual license when an exportation is made 
under this general license. 


Ill. COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
FRENCH NorRTH AFRICA AND FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


The ban on commercial communications 
with French North Africa and French West 
Africa was lifted on Friday, July 16th, by 
both the United States and Great Britain. 

Wartime censorship of communications will 
continue. 
| No private commercial trade with these 
areas is permitted for the present, or until 
the military, shipping, and supply situation 
permits. To avoid disappointment and con- 
lusion, it is important that this fact be fully 
realized. 

However, although the ban on commercial 
communications has been lifted, commercial 
shipments are forbidden for the present, and 
will remain so until the military, shipping, 
and supply situation permits the restoration 
of commercial trade. To avoid disappoint- 
ment and confusion, it is important that this 
fact be fully realized. 





IV. Term oF LICENSE VALIDITY EXTENDED TO 
| ONE YEAR FOR FRENCH WEST INDIES 


The term of license validity is extended to 
} one year for all outstanding individual li- 
censes issued on or after January 1, 1943, 
authorizing shipments to the French West 
Indies (68), including Desirade, Guadeloupe, 
Les Saintes, Martinique, Marie Galante, St. 


Martin (Northern part), and St. Bartholo- 
mew. 


V. RELEASE CERTIFICATE 
Form BEW 119 


Where Form BEW 119 is used as the re- 
lease certificate application under a program 


APPLICATIONS ON 
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license (excepting program license procedures 
where other specifications exist), exporters 
are advised to file applications in triplicate 
unless a preference rating or other WPB re- 
lease is required. In such cases, exporters 
should submit the release certificate applica- 
tions in quadruplicate. 


VI. INFORMATION ON STATEMENT OF CARGO 
AVAILABILITY 


Occasionally exporters combine on a single 
Statement of Cargo Availability consignments 
of commodities exportable under individual 
licenses with consignments exportable under 
general license. In cases where such a com- 
bined shipment is proposed, the exporter 
should state (under question 12 of Form 
BEW 138 or question “J” of Form BEW 166) 
which commodities are being exported under 
individual license, giving the license number, 
and which commodities are being exported 
under general license, giving the general 
license symbol. These symbols are also nec- 
essary where the Statement of Cargo Avail- 
ability lists only commodities to be exported 
under general license. Use of these symbols 
will assist in the assignment of shipping 
space. 

For this purpose the Office of Exports an- 
nounces the following general license sym- 
bols for general licenses authorizing exporta- 
tions of: 


Shipments valued at $25 or less, $100 
or less, or $1 or less (as the case 
DONE DRE scenes Atind nw ewnidc cones 

Commodities in unlimited quantities 
to specified destinations 

G plus Country number 

In-transit shipments GIT 


Photographic film, plates, and paper._. GPF 
Nontechnical data publications__-__- PUB 
Containers to be returned empty__-__-_ GEC 


Exporters are advised that, when it is nec- 
essary to apply for an amendment or exten- 
sion of an export license, they should indi- 
cate the serial number of the Statement of 
Cargo Availability if one has been submitted. 


VII. ESTABLISHMENT OF A GENERAL LICENSE, 
DESIGNATED “G-SMPR,” spy WHICH CERTAIN 
SuGAR-MILL MACHINERY AND Parts MAy BE 
EXPORTED FROM PUERTO RICO TO CERTAIN 
DESTINATIONS 


Sugar-mill machinery, or parts thereof, 
operated in any of the islands and inde- 
pendent republics of the West Indies specified 
below, if sent to Puerto Rico for repair pur- 
poses, may be exported from Puerto Rico 
under a general license designated “G-SMPR” 
to the particular island or independent re- 
public from which it was sent. Replacement 
parts, which are incorporated in or made a 
part of such sugar-mill machinery, may also 
be exported under this general license. 

Where such parts of sugar-mill machinery 
are sent to Puerto Rico for repair but cannot 
be repaired, if such parts are exchanged for 
rebuilt parts, such rebuilt parts may be ex- 
ported under this general license. 

The islands and independent republics re- 
ferred to above are: 


Cuba 

Haiti 

Dominican Republic 
British Virgin Islands 
Antigua 

Montserrat 

St. Christopher 
Nevis 

Barbuda 

Redonda 

Anguilla 

Sombrero 

Jamaica 

Dominica 

St. Lucia 

St. Vincent 

Grenada 

The Grenadines 
Barbados 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Curacao 

Aruba 

Bonaire 

St. Eustatius 

Saba 
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VIII. CHANGES IN GENERAL LICENSES. 
i\eeom 18 | 8 
© a B 
252 |BE| $2 | Eftee- 
|Seng = oO 25 : 
: igh&e (Bs Ss | tive 
Commodity lga> ($8! 3 S date 
}ao35\g8) $2 | .%! 
| 50mZ 5% $b | change 
Q i} eo) 
Beverages: . } 1942 
N > | (1702. 00 | 
Malt liquors (inelude } | ane 
é ste) |), nru |¢ K| None | Aug. 9 
beer, ale, stout, ete) ‘1704. 00 { 


Grains and preparations: 





| | | | 
a Pee re | 1011.00 | K | None Do. 
Malt__..-. eee < | None Do. 
Tobacco and manufac- | pea | 
tures: 
Tobacco unmanufac- | (2601.00 ') } | 
tured and tobacco thru |}K|None! Do. 
manufactures. | (2629. 00 | 
Vegetables and prepa- 
rations: } | } 
. fd Serer ye | 1256.00 | K | None Do. 
Vegetable products, } | 
miscellaneous: 
Hops---...-----.---.-| 2051.00 | K | None} Do. 
Wood furniture: | 
oi EOE et | 4242.00 | K | None Do. 
Office furniture and | 4244.00 | K | None! Do. 
store fixtures. oR 
Furniture, chief value | 4247.00 | K | None | Do. 
of wood, n.e. s. 
K | None} Do. 


of upholstery, n.e.s. 
(wood predominat- 
ing in frame con- 


Furniture, chief value | 4248. 00 | 
struction). 





Shipments of the above commodity, which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be exported 
under previous general license provisions. Shipments 
moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of 
change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. 


IX. CorrECTION—BULLETIN No. 
MENTS TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


By a typographical error, a subheading of 
Subject II, Current Export Bulletin No. 108 
(Announcement 475 in ForEIGN CoMMERCE 
WEEKLY for July 31), incorrectly stated the 
validity of licenses for shipments to New- 
foundland was extended to August 23, 1943. 
The correct date is August 31, 1943, as given 
in the text of the item. 


108—SHIp- 





India’s Leather Industry 
Expanding 
(Continued from p. 7) 


dom and about 70 percent of India’s total 
exports. 

About one-third of the total number 
of goatskins used in the world’s tanning 
industry are supplied by India. Many 
of them, especially those of Bengal and 
Bihar, are considered the best raw ma- 
terials for high-grade glacé kid. 


Effects of Present War 


A number of important developments 
in the Indian hides trade arising out of 
wartime conditions have made them- 
selves apparent since 1939. To keep pace 
with the requirements of India’s tan- 
ning industry domestic demand for hides 
has increased rapidly during this period. 
Manufacture of boots and equipment for 
the use of the British and Indian armies 
is said to take 75 percent of the present 
domestic hide production. This is in 
sharp contrast to the situation which 
existed during the period prior to 1939 
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when only a relatively small percent- 
age of India’s hides went into manufac- 
ture of military equipment. 

A substantially increased demand for 
hides has also resulted from the with- 
drawal of Japanese-made footwear from 
the Indian markets. At the same time, 
shortage of cargo space on. shipping 
routes still open and interruption of nor- 
mal trade channels has released upon 
the domestic market a considerable 
number of hides from northern India, 
which ordinarily would have been ex- 
ported overseas. 


More Hides Reach Markets 


The number of hides reaching the 
major Punjab markets of Lahore, Mul- 
tan, and Delhi is reported to be some- 
what greater than at the beginning of 
the war, owing to increased slaughter- 
ing of cattle to provide beef for the 
armed forces, and because of greater de- 
mand and higher prices for hides. 

Domestic tanners, who prefer wet 
salted hides to the dry variety, have be- 
come the principal purchasers. For this 
reason the proportion of wet salted hides 
now traded in the Punjab market is 
much greater than during the pre-war 
period. The wet hides do not stand stor- 
age as well as the dry, the “artia” or 
small trader rarely holding a hide more 
than a week. The wholesale dealer 
usually disposes of a lot of hides within 
a month. 

This, together with the increased de- 
mand for hides, has resulted in acceler- 
ating the market to such an extent that 
stocks of hides now held in up-country 
centers are reported to be small. 

During 1939 raw hides and skins im- 
ported into the United States from Brit- 
ish India were valued at $4,838,185. That 
the present unavailability of Indian 
hides for American purchase constitutes 
no particular problem, however, is made 
apparent by the fact that shipping 
priorities on hides and calfskins from 
India are relatively low. 


Moves To Improve Quality 


Attempts are being made under au- 
spices of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research to improve the quality 
of hides and skins by preventing the 
damage caused by warble flies. These 
grubs, prevalent especially in the drier 
districts of northern India, bore small 
permanent holes in the skin while escap- 
ing to the exterior from warble tumors in 
the animal’s back. The annual mone- 
tary loss to India because of the warble 
fly is conservatively estimated at about 
$4,500,000. Extermination of this fly 
would bring about a great improvement 
in the quality of hides and skins and 
would enable those engaged in the in- 
dustry to obtain higher prices for the 
hides. 


Future Expansion Looms 


Despite flies, human indifference, and 
the as-yet-limited market, India may 
have within the next decade an outstand- 
ing leather-goods industry because of the 
possession of one of the greatest raw- 
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material reserves for the manufacture 
of this product. Some trade authorities 
estimate that India can take off approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 hides annually, a large 
portion of which is not now fully utilized. 
These may well find their way into world 
markets as the relationships between 
India and the rest of the world draw 
closer after the war ends. 








* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 24, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The July 24 issue contains 
these articles: 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR Po- 
LITICAL DEFENSE. 


ANNIVERSARY OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
OF BELGIUM. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERIM COMMISSION ON 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE. 


APPOINTMENT OF AMERICAN NEWS SPECIAL- 
IsT TO ASSIST CHINESE MINISTRY OF IN- 
FORMATION. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA REGARDING THE 
OFFICIAL NAME OF THE ALASKA HIGHWAY. 


DEATH OF THE AMERICAN MINISTER TO 
PORTUGAL. 


Other Publications 


FRENCH PRICE CONTROL. Louis Franck. 
1942. 57 pp. Price,50cents. Discusses 
economic and political background, early 
price controls, French price structure at 
the end of 1935, pre-war general price 
control, wartime price control, Vichy 
price control. 

Available from: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Place, Washington. 
Bs. 


RAND-MCNALLY AIR-AGE MAP OF THE 
Wori”p. Rand McNally & Co. 1943. 
Price, 75 cents. Shows how air power is 
changing the aspect of our globe. Im- 
portant air routes are shown in red on the 
face of the map, with distances between 
various points indicated. On the back 
are tables for comparison, showing both 
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air and sea distances between many of 
the world’s chief cities, as well as infor. 
mational material on map projections, 
Available from: Rand McNally & Co, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Tl,” 


A FivE-YEAR PEACE PLAN: A SCHEDULE 
FOR PEACE BuILpING. Edward J. Byng, 
1943. 191 pp. Price,$2. Presents a de. 
tailed 5-year plan of pacificatory steps 
intended to precede the peace treaties 
giving a methodical list and time sched. 
ule of definite post-war measures of po- 
litical, economic, and spiritual import. 

eals first with the post-war questions 
of immediate urgency, followed by a dis- 
cussion of every subsequent peace prob- 
lem of vital importance, ranging from 
details of the disarmament of the Axis 
to the free-trade question, and from the 
future status of Asia to the problem of 
the spiritual regeneration of the West 
after the war. A chapter devoted to the 
crucial problem of a permanent post-war 
machinery for world-wide preservation 
of peace presents a detailed draft of the 
constitution, status, and operation of 
such an institution. Vi 

Available from: Coward-McCann, Inc, | 
435 East Twenty-Fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


TRADE REGULATIONS AND COMMERCIAL 
POLICY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Re- 
search Staff of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 1943, 
Economic and Social Studies No. 3. 285 
pp. Price, $3.75. A technical, descrip- 
tive study of the new methods of trade - 
regulation which had been adopted in 
the United Kingdom in recent years, 
of the degree to which these methods 
had become an integral part of the na- 
tional system of trade regulation, of the 
connection between them, the control 
of internal economic activities, and the 
economic consequences of such methods. 
Attempts to provide a convenient and 
more detailed picture than has hitherto 
been available of the development of 
British commercial policy and particu- 
larly of protectionism in all its forms, 
up to the end of 1938. 

Available from: The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press Department, The Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11,7 
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N. Y. : 
ISLANDS OF THE PaciFic. Hawthorne” 
Daniel. 1943. 228 pp. Price, $2.50.” 





Deals mainly with the lesser islands of 
the Pacific, and tells the essential facts ~ 
concerning location and physical ap-~ 
pearance, climate and topography, fauna ~ 
and flora, peoples, languages, govern- © 
ment, and resources. Beginning with © 
Hawaii and the related islands of that | 
area, it discusses in turn: Midway; the 
Marquesas and the Taumotu Archipel- | 
ago; the Society Islands, Tubuai Islands, 7 
Pitcairn, and Easter; the scattered” 
islands of the mid-Pacific—the American 
Islands, Manihiki, Cook; Samoa, Tonga, 
Tokelau, Phoenix, Fiji, Ellice, and Gil: 
bert Islands; New Hebrides, and 
Caledonia; the Solomons, and Santa 
Cruz; the Carolines, Palaus, and Mar 
shalls; the Marianas, Guam, Wake, ang) 
Bonin; the Philippines to the Aleutians. 7 

Available from: G. P. Putnam’s Sons,” 
2 West.Forty-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. cr 
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